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EMANTICS. (1) In modern logic, 
the study of the laws and conditions 
under which signs and symbols, including 
words, may be said to have meaning, and 
the study of the kinds of meanings possi- 
ble to be conveyed; semiotic. (2) The 
study of human responses to signs and 
symbols; the study of the relationship be- 
tween words and things, between lan- 
guage and behavior; significs. 

The past decade saw a continuation and 
intensification of the intellectual con- 
fusion and the conflict of values charac- 
teristic of the years following the First 
World War. Philosophic and moral scep- 
ticism was, in the years of the Depression, 
aggravated by political and economic 
doubts. A marked tendency of thought 
from the middle thirties on was a pro- 
gression beyond the simpler scepticism of 
the twenties (the decade of the ‘de- 
bunkers’) to a higher scepticism. One 
form which this higher scepticism took 
was the tendency to go beyond the critical 


* Copyrighted, 1947, by Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Inc., for Ten Eventful Years. Reprinted 
by permission. Not to be quoted without per- 
mission of the copyright owners. 
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SEMANTICS, GENERAL SEMANTICS* 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


examination of accepted facts and beliefs 
to the examination of the mechanisms by 
means of which facts and beliefs are given 
form, namely, language and symbolism. 
Furthermore, the rise of Hitler had 
shown, among other things, the amazing 
power of radio and a controlled press as 
instruments for organizing and directing 
public opinion. The knowledge that the 
powerful modern instruments of commu- 
nication, instead of being used for en- 
lightening, could be and were being used 
to arouse dangerous mass _hysterias, 
brought many educators in the United 
States to an alarmed sense of their re- 
sponsibility to try to prevent the occur- 
rence of any such phenomena here. Such 
factors as the success of Father Coughlin 
on the radio and the knowledge of the 
increasing concentration of ownership 
and control of the means of mass com- 
munication contributed to their sense of 
urgency. Among the results of this con- 
cern were a marked development of scien- 
tific research into public opinion and the 
introduction into many colleges, univer- 
sities, and high schools, of courses of 
study variously labelled ‘public opinion,’ 





‘propaganda analysis,’ ‘communications 
study,’ etc. In 1937 the journal Public 
Opinion Quarterly was founded at Prince- 
ton University, and the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis (which suspended 
operations in 1940) was founded at 
Teachers College, Columbia, by Professor 
Clyde R. Miller. ‘Propaganda analysis,’ 
when pursued at anything beyond the 
most superficial level, also became a con- 
cern with the mechanisms by means of 
which facts and opinions are given form, 
—language and symbols. 

Both the temper and the needs of the 
decade therefore led to inquiry into lan- 
guage and symbolism. But such inquiry 
had hitherto been a highly theoretical and 
little-known branch of learning, cultivated 
principally by philosophers, by mathema- 
ticians with a philosophical turn of mind, 
or by linguistic theorists. When the popu- 
lar writer on economic topics, Stuart 
Chase, published his entertaining Tyranny 
of Words in 1938, he performed the ex- 
ceedingly useful service of bringing to the 
attention of a public bewildered by con- 
troversy and propaganda the existence of 
the abstruse theoretical literature of ‘se- 
mantics,’ which, he said, was just what 
was needed to introduce some sanity and 
order into public discussion. 

It is possible to trace semantics back to 
the Greeks if one wishes to, but modern 
semantics can be said to originate in Lady 
Viola Welby’s ‘significs’ (‘the science of 
meaning or the study of significance, pro- 
vided sufficient recognition is given to its 
practical aspect as a method of mind’— 
SIGNIFICS, Encyc. Brit., 11th ed.) and 


in Bertrand Russell and A. N. White- © 


head’s Principia Mathematica (1910). 
Lady Welby found that the study of the 
complete interpretive act, including in- 
sight into motivation and ethical evalua- 
tion, was necessary, as opposed to the 
study of meanings as a purely verbal dis- 
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cipline. She perceived, as Alfred Korzyb- 
ski was later to emphasize, that ‘the lead- 
ing civilizations of the world have been 
content to perpetuate modes of speech 
once entirely fitting but now grossly in- 
appropriate.’ She also perceived grave 
shortcomings in the habits of interpreta- 
tion inculcated by the educational methods 
(‘senseless formalism’ and ‘barren con- 
troversy’) of her times. 

Russeil and Whitehead’s concerns were 
with the foundations of mathematics. In 
trying to solve certain apparently ines- 
capable logical contradictions, they pro- 
posed the ‘theory of types,’ the principal 
point of which was that ambiguities of 
language conceal certain ‘illegitimate 
totalities,, which, when undetected, lead 
to ‘vicious circle fallacies.’ For example, 
need a statement about a// statements ap- 
ply to itself? The statement in the follow- 
ing parentheses illustrates this type of 
proposition: (All statements in these 
parentheses are false). If we suppose the 
statement true, then we must conclude that 
it is false; if we suppose it false, we must 
conclude that it is true. The ‘all’ in such 
propositions is the ‘illegitimate totality.’ 
The ‘all’ must be limited so that a state- 
ment about that totality must itself fall 
outside the totality. 

Russell and Whitehead were exceed- 
ingly influential. No small part of the 
achievement of the ‘logical positivist’ or 
‘physicalist’ school of philosophy (the 
“Vienna Circle’) was due to the stimulus 
which they gave to the analysis of lan- 
guage. Ludwig Wittgenstein, a leader of 
this school, showed through logical analy- 
sis that practically all the traditional prob- 
lems of philosophy were, from this point 
of view, ‘senseless.’ “Most questions and 
propositions of the philosophers result 
from the fact that we do not understand 
the logic of our language. . . . (T)he 
deepest problems are no problems.’ This 
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school contributed much to semantics by 
distinguishing sharply the various func- 
tions of language, by pointing out the 
kinds of statements which are of necessity 
impossible to verify and therefore fruit- 
less to discuss, and by showing that an- 
other large class of utterances turn out 
on analysis to be statements not at all 
about reality, but about language. The 
‘logical syntax’ of Rudolf Carnap at- 
tempted to show that, properly speaking, 
‘the only method of philosophy’ is the 
‘analysis of the formal structure of lan- 
guage as a system of rules.’ In 1938 a 
group of ‘logical empiricists,’ as philos- 
ophers of this general persuasion also 
called themselves (Otto Neurath, Niels 
Bohr, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, Ru- 
dolf Carnap, Charles W. Morris), started 
the publication of the International En- 
cyclopedia of Unified Science, a series of 
studies based on the conviction that an 
adequate theory of signs would provide 
the basis for the ultimate unification of 
knowledge by the study of the relation- 
ships of the languages of the special sci- 
ences to each other, and of the relation- 
ships of scientific language to the lan- 
guages of other areas of human activity. 
The most ambitious recent attempt to 
state the foundations of a theory of signs 
was Charles W. Morris's Signs, Language, 
and Behavior (1946). 

Other semantic developments were the 
increasing influence of the ‘operational- 
ism’ of P. W. Bridgman—a theory which 
held that the meaning of scientific state- 
ments lay solely in the ‘operations’ in- 
volved in verifying them, and that if no 
operations, actual or theoretical, could be 
employed in the testing of a statement, 
such a statement was to be regarded as 
meaningless. It was not coincidence, but 
a revealing symptom of the needs of the 
times, that almost identical ideas were be- 
ing expounded in such an apparently un- 
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related field as the law. ‘Our legal system 
is filled with supernatural concepts, that 
is to say, concepts which cannot be defined 
in terms of experience and from which 
all sorts of empirical decisions are sup- 
posed to flow,’ wrote Felix S. Cohen in 
1935. ‘Against these unverifiable concepts 
modern jurisprudence presents an ulti- 
matum. Any word that cannot pay up in 
the currency of fact, upon demand, is to 
be declared bankrupt, and we are to have 
no further dealings with it.’ Owing much 
inspiration to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(who made a profound contribution to 
semantics in his famous remark, “The 
prophecies of what the courts will do in 
fact, and nothing more pretentious, are 
what I mean by the law’), modern stu- 
dents of law of the ‘functionalist’ and 
‘legal realist’ schools (Morris R. Cohen, 
Jerome Frank, Thurman Arnold, Karl 
Llewellyn, Glanville Williams, and oth- 
ers) steadily increased their strength, al- 
though, in a field more permeated with 
transcendental concepts and fictions than 
any other learned profession, their influ- 
ence has been of necessity slow. 

In literary circles, the examination of 
meaning was deeply influenced by I. A. 
Richards, whose Principles of Literary 
Criticism (1924), Practical Criticism 
(1929), Interpretation in Teaching 
(1938) and How to Read a Page (1942) 
stimulated a revival of interest in the 
accurate explication of texts. Hugh R. 
Walpole’s Semantics (1941) and F. A. 
Philbrick’s Understanding English: An 
Introduction to Semantics (1942) also 
contributed to this interest, the former 
being especially concerned with translat- 
ing texts into Basic English, as Richards 
had suggested, in order to understand 
them better and to lay bare problems of 
meaning. In one sense, however, Richards 
and his school, because of their relatively 
limited literary and pedagogical concerns, 








disappointed the expectations aroused by 
Richards’ earlier book (written with C. K. 
Ogden), The Meaning of Meaning 
(1921), which was a brialliant continua- 
tion of the study of significs initiated by 
Lady Welby. This earlier work, however, 
continued to be influential in legal, sci- 
entific, sociological, and philosophical 
thought. 

Anthropological researches into lan- 
guage initiated earlier by such men as 
Leonard Bloomfield, Edward Sapir, and 
Bronislaw Malinowski continued to pro- 
vide material for semantic thought in the 
findings of such scholars as Benjamin Lee 
Whorf (1897-1941) and Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. Increasingly, examination of the 
language and behavior of speakers of non- 
Indo-European languages confirmed the 
observation made by earlier semanticists 
that language, far from simply ‘expressing 
thoughts,’ actually determines the char- 
acter of the reality one apprehends. Fur- 
thermore, anthropologists gave added 
evidence supporting the semantic prin- 
ciple that linguistic events are not to be 
studied in isolation, but in relation to the 
whole of the behavior, the social forms, 
and the antecedent and subsequent non- 
linguistic events which constitute their 
total context. 

The assault against meaninglessness ; 
the determination to build new syntheses 
on simpler, less metaphysical, and more 
functional principles than had been in- 
herited from past systems; the searching 
inquiry into the legitimacy of traditional 
systems of language and symbolism— 
these were the tendencies which the past 


decade called ‘semantics.’ The fact that 


these tendencies were strong in the decade 
even outside the ‘semantics movement’ is 
revealed in other fields, e.g., in architec- 
ture and art, where Frank Lloyd Wright's 
long war against meaningless symbols and 
forms (pillars supporting nothing, false 
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fronts, sham medievalism) came percep- 
tibly closer to final victory, and in the 
theories of such writers as Gyorgy Kepes 
(Language of Vision, 1945), L. Moholy- 
Nagy (The New Vision, 1946), and 
Alexander Dorner (The Way Beyond 
‘Art,’ 1947) who, explicitly rejecting the 
traditional symbolisms of artistic repre- 
sentation, sought a new ‘language’ of 
vision by means of an analysis of the 
fundamental psycho-physiological events 
that constitute visual experience. 

The most ambitious and most contro- 
versial, however, of all the systems of se- 
mantics being evaluated, discussed, and 
applied in the past decade was that known 
as ‘general semantics.’ 


ENERAL SEMANTICS. General se- 
mantics is the name which Alfred 
Korzybski (1879 ), Polish, now 
American, scientist and engineer, gave to 
a new educational discipline, the purpose 
of which was to make the methods of 
modern science the basis for everyday 
living. Like other modern students of 
language, Korzybski regarded the lan- 
guage of everyday life as permeated with 
pte-scientific and primitive beliefs and 
assumptions. He went farther than others, 
however, in studying the consequences of 
this fact. Error and confusion in intel- 
lectual life were, to him, serious but rela- 
tively superficial consequences of our pre- 
scientific language. He found even graver 
consequences to lie in the fact that our 
moment-to-moment behavior and reactions 
are determined largely by the prescientific 
assumptions embedded in language. 
Korzybski introduced his system in 
1933 in his Science and Sanity: An In- 
troduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems 
and General Semantics. In calling his dis- 
cipline ‘general semantics’ (the term se- 
mantics was coined by M. Bréal in 1897 
and is derived from the Greek, semaneien, 
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‘to signify’), he stated its goal as the 
achievement, in science and thought, of 
‘non-aristotelian methods,’ and in every- 
day life, of a ‘non-aristotelian orien- 
tation.’ In calling his goals ‘non-aristo- 
telian,’ he was at once paying tribute to 
Aristotle as the individual who had had 
more influence than anyone else in the 
systematization of thought in western cul- 
ture, and stating the limitations of aris- 
totelian traditions for modern times— 
just as mathematicians, in speaking of 
non-euclidean geometries, at once paid 
tribute to Euclid and stated their claim to 
have gone beyond him. 

The aim of general semantics was not, 
therefore, simply to point out errors of 
fact, opinion, or logic, i.e., to correct 
verbalizations. The metaphysics which 
men hold, their theories of knowledge, 
their philosophies, Korzybski believed, 
necessarily end up in their nervous sys- 
tems as involuntary, or almost involun- 
tary, patterns of reaction. The Indo- 
European languages categorize events in 
‘parts of speech’ such as nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives, and form propositions by 
means of them. This language structure, 
based on the unconscious philosophical 
assumptions of primitive people, still 
shapes our everyday speech and thought. 
Within the area of special sciences, each 
of which has its own language, men suc- 
ceed to some degree in escaping the prim- 
itive structure of their language. In every- 
day life, however, patterns of reaction are 
still largely governed by the metaphysics 
of our linguistic ancestors. The problem, 
then, as Korzybski regarded it, was to 
enable an escape from that tyranny by 
making mistaken assumptions conscious, 
and by substituting, as a basis for daily 
living, the assumptions of modern science. 

Like the anthropological linguists, Kor- 
zybski was not willing to regard Aris- 
totle’s ‘laws of thought’ as in any sense 
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final. He deplored the followers of Aris- 
totle who, regarding the aristotelian laws 
as universally valid, had made them the 
basis of education in western culture. He 
felt that western philosophical tradition, 
predominantly aristotelian, had reinforced 
the influence of language in making pre- 
scientific philosophies the basis of reac- 
tion patterns. Consequently, he named 
those age-old reaction patterns the ‘aris- 
totelian orientation,’ and set out to up- 
root them in favor of his ‘non-aristotelian 
orientation, by which he meant patterns 
of reaction more general in character, not 
limited by the accidents of particular lan- 
guage structures. 

Science is a social and linguistic prod- 
uct, the result of cooperative endeavor 
made possible by observations accurately 
made and by communications accurately 
given and understood. Korzybski had re- 
marked earlier, in his Manhood of Hu- 
manity (1921), on the vast difference 
that exists between those areas of human 
thought, such as science and technology, 
in which progress is rapid and grows even 
more rapid with each new success, and 
those areas, such as philosophy, ethics, 
and politics, in which confusion is gen- 
eral and progress often appears impossi- 
ble. To him, this contrast between prog- 
ress and stalemate was crucial. In Science 
and Sanity, he attributed this difference to 
the ‘non-aristotelian orientations’ general 
in the sciences and the ‘aristotelian orien- 
tations’ general in other fields. With the 
attainment of non-aristotelian orientations 
in economic, social, political, moral, and 
personal life, Korzybski believed, western 
culture would overcome its most serious 
cultural lag, namely, the much-deplored 
failure of social wisdom to keep pace with 
the progress of technology. His proposal 
of general semantics as a discipline for 
the attainment of this end constituted, 
therefore, the manifesto of a cultural revo- 








lution of the most ambitious kind—a pro- 
posal that practically the whole of western 
culture be born again. 

General semantics was based on an ex- 
traordinarily broad survey of diverse fields 
of knowledge, among them mathematics, 
mathematical logic, mathematical physics 
(quantum mechanics, relativity theory), 
biology, neurology, colloidal chemistry, 
the various schools of psychology (Freud, 
Jung, Adler, Adolf Meyer, behaviorism, 
the Gestalt school), and psychiatry. In 
each of these Korzybski examined tend- 
encies of thought, evaluative habits, meth- 
ods of approaching problems. (It should 
be explained here for the benefit of the 
non-scientific reader that each of these 
fields was either new, or had made revo- 
lutionary progress, in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In each of them dogmas and as- 
sumptions which had been held unques- 
tioned for centuries had been overthrown 
—in physics, such basic concepts as those 
of space, time, and matter; in psychology, 
the traditional notions of ‘mind’ ; in social 
thought, the traditional beliefs about the 
differences between ‘savage’ and ‘civilized’ 
men ; in logic, the belief that propositions 
had to be either ‘true’ or ‘false,’ etc.) 

General semantics, then, was a sum- 
mary, in a few simple and general formu- 
lations, of the basic habits of evaluation 
which Korzybski believed to be common 
to the most advanced contemporary think- 
ers—just as Aristotle's laws of thought 
were, in his time, a descriptive summary 
of the habits of thought of his contem- 
poraries. The modern habits of evaluation 
appear to rest, Korzybski said, on three 


fundamental ‘non-aristotelian premises.’ 


Comparing the relationship of language 
(as well as of thought, memory, ‘mental 
images’) to reality with the relationship 
of maps to the territories they represent, 
he laid down the following premises: 


A. A map és not the territory. 
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(Words are not the things they repre- 
sent.) 


B. A map does not represent all of 
a territory. (Words cannot say all 
about anything.) 


C. A map is self-reflexive, in the 
sense that an ideal map would have 
to include a map of the map, which in 
turn would have to include a map of 
the map of the map, etc. (It is possible 
to speak words about words, words 
about words about words, etc. In terms 
of behavior this means that it is possi- 
ble to react to our reactions, react to 
our reactions to our reactions, etc.) 


These three premises, Korzybski said, 
arise directly out of Russell and White- 
head's theory of types. He stated further 
that they had to be understood in neuro- 
logical terms, instead of being left simply 
in the realms of mathematical theory. 
Understood neurologically, they could, he 
argued, be translated into behavioral re- 
actions. In order to accomplish this trans- 
lation he offered a set of rules to govern 
language, thinking, behavior, and _atti- 
tudes. Appropriating from formal logic 
the term ‘extension,’ which means ‘the 
aggregate of things denoted by a term’ 
(as opposed to ‘intension: the qualities or 
properties implied by a term’), he called 
his rules ‘extensional devices.’ They were 
as follows: 


1. Indexes. Words lump together 
unique individuals under a common 
name. In nature no two things are iden- 
tical. Names give a false impression of 
identity to non-identical objects and 
events, and this impression, when trans- 
lated into behavior, results in uniform, 
identical reactions to all individuals to 
which the same name can be given. For 
example, some persons have fixed reac- 
tions to ‘Republicans,’ ‘unions,’ ‘subsi- 
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dies,’ etc. Hence, the practice of adding 
‘index-numbers’ to all our terms serves 
as a reminder of the uniqueness of all in- 
dividuals: Republican,, Republican, . . . 
subsidy,, subsidy, . . . etc. Indexes remind 
us that there are differences as well as sim- 
ilarities among individuals of the same 
name. 


2. Dates. Heraclitus said that you can- 
not step into the same river twice. The 
world and everything in it is in process 
of change. But many behavior patterns, 
opinions, beliefs, tend to remain fixed and 
static in spite of changes in circum- 
stances. ‘Maps’ of yesterday are used as 
guides to the ‘territories’ of today. All 
terms, statements, opinions, and beliefs 
should therefore be dated: Supreme 
Court,,,,, Supreme Court,,,, . . . John 
Smithyonaay, John Smithpyesaay - - - This 
principle also takes into account the fact 
that the ‘same’ object or individual is 
different in different environments: e.g., 
Violin, (rainy day) 18 mot identical with 
violin, (ary aay): Lhe habit of ‘dating’ all 
terms and statements, when translated into 
patterns of reaction and behavior, makes 
rigidity of attitudes impossible and a dy- 
namic (time-minded) orientation habitual. 


3. Et cetera. Aii statements should be 
accompanied by an implicit ‘et cetera,’ to 
remind one of the second premise, 
namely, that ‘maps’ do not represent all 
the ‘territory.’ The habitual ‘et cetera’ pre- 
vents dogmatism, since it is a constant re- 
minder that, language being the product 
of an abstractive (selective) process, no 
statement about events or objects in the 
real world can ever be final. This rule 
induces what Korzybski called ‘perma- 
nent consciousness of abstracting.’ 


4. Quotation marks. Many terms in 
everyday language have pre-scientific 
metaphysical or structural implications. 
However, ordinary vocabulary often con- 


tains no better terms. Hence such terms 
(‘mind,’ ‘substance,’ ‘objective,’ ‘subjec- 
tive,’ ‘same,’ etc.) should be used in quo- 
tation marks to remind us that they are 
not to be trusted. 


5. Hyphens. Traditional language sepa- 
rated verbally many things that cannot 
actually be separated. A revolution in 
physics was accomplished by Einstein's 
demonstration that space and time cannot 
be separately considered and that one 
should think in terms of space-time. Sim- 
ilar revolutions are going on in other 
fields, as in psycho-somatic medicine, 
which does not separate ‘physical’ and 
‘mental’ disorders; and in bio-physics, 
which offers general methods for dealing 
at once with the ‘living’ and the ‘non- 
living.’ Terms such as psycho-biological, 
socio-cultural, psycho-social, geo-political, 
and socio-economic in the science of hu- 
man behavior also show the new orienta- 
tion. The use of such hyphens sharpens 
the awareness of the interrelatedness of 
events which traditional language treated 
as unrelated. Indeed, hyphens often reveal 
that what seemed to be two or more sepa- 
rate events can more fruitfully be regarded 
as different aspects of the same event. 


Korzybski did not irtend these ‘exten- 
sional devices’ simply as things to say by 
rote or to sprinkle through one’s writing. 
Each of them was intended to point be- 
yond itself to subverbal levels—to observ- 
ing and feeling and absorbing as directly 
perceived data the non-linguistic actuali- 
ties distorted by language. Nevertheless, 
a common error among the general public 
regarding general semantics was the tend- 
ency to regard it as some kind of purely 
intellectual discipline (like ‘defining one’s 
terms’) incapable of touching one’s emo- 
tional life. This misunderstanding was 
due in part to earlier definitions of se- 
mantics as ‘the science of meanings,’ but 
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it was due even more, as Korzybski often 
pointed out, to one of the very errors his 
extensional devices were intended to cor- 
rect, namely, the habit of separating the 
‘intellectual’ and the ‘emotional’ into dis- 
crete categories. The use of the devices 
was intended as a discipline of (to use 
the prescientific terms) the senses, the 
emotions, and the mind—or (to use mod- 
ern terms) a discipline of the ‘organism- 
as-a-whole.’ Continued practice in the use 
of the devices would, Korzybski claimed, 
gradually liberate the individual from his 
‘aristotelian orientations’ and make a mod- 
ern man of him—a ‘non-aristotelian.’ 

A unique feature of general semantics 
was that it offered, for what its originator 
believed to be the first time in scientific 
history, a positive, functional theory of 
sanity. The extensional devices were pur- 
ported to describe not only how the best 
scientific minds do work, but how all 
human minds ought to work. Here Kor- 
zybski made use of his study of the men- 
tally ill, as well as of his studies of politi- 
cal controversy, philosophical disputation, 
and other areas of stalemate. In these areas 
he found lack of indexing (e.g., con- 
fusion of words with things, prejudices), 
lack of dating (inflexibility, adherence to 
outworn notions), lack of consciousness 
of abstracting (treating verbal worlds as 
realities in themselves; dogmatism), reli- 
ance upon word-magic and incantation, 
and other violations of his rules to be ex- 
tremely common. To thinkers on political 
and ethical problems he therefore pro- 
posed systematic application of his ex- 
tensional devices as a way of helping to 
make their fields scientific. To psychia- 
trists, he proposed them as a basis for the 
re-education of patients. 

If sound, a positive theory of sanity 
could not but be regarded as a tremendous 
contribution to science. Both psychiatrists 
and cultural anthropologists, finding cer- 
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tain patterns of behavior ‘normal’ in one 
culture and ‘abnormal’ in others, have had 
difficulty in offering grounds for prefer- 
ring, in any general sense, some behavior 
patterns over others. In the light of gen- 
eral semantics, however, any widespread 
‘lack of consciousness of abstracting,’ any 
systematic failure in indexing (e.g., race 
prejudice), any over-valuation of sym- 
bols at the expense of the realities sym- 
bolized (e.g., preoccupation with money 
rather than with the economic actualities 
of goods and services), in individuals or 
in cultures, could be described as blocking 
the full development and utilization of 
human evaluative resources, and therefore, 
from an engineering point of view, as 
undesirable—in short, unsane. 

During the past decade the number of 
individuals willing to concede that general 
semantics is all that Korzybski claimed it 
to be increased steadily. Whatever the 
shortcomings of the system, there was no 
question that it was one of the most im- 
pressive intellectual syntheses yet pro- 
duced in the twentieth century, purporting 
as it did to be at once a science of sci- 
ences, a value theory (theory of sanity), 
a new system of education capable of 
being introduced even to the very young 
(e.g., ‘indexes’ and ‘dates’ can be taught 
to kindergarten children), and the blue- 
print of a cultural revolution. The very 
ambitiousness of the system, however, an- 
tagonized as many as it excited to admira- 
tion. Academic and scientific officialdom 
was slow in accepting it, so that by the 
beginning of 1947 only a few colleges 


. and universities in the United States (Uni- 


versity of Iowa, Northwestern University, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of Denver, University of Michigan) 
were offering courses of instruction in the 
subject. 

The spread of general semantics was in 
considerable measure due to Korzybski’s 
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own efforts. in 1935 the First Congress 
of General Semantics was held in Ellens- 
burg, Washington, at the Central Wash- 
ington College of Education. In 1938 
Korzybski founded in Chicago the Insti- 
tute of General Semantics, where he began 
to give annually three or four ‘seminars’ — 
intensive courses of instruction often last- 
ing two or three weeks—which were at- 
tended by scientists, physicians, educators, 
business men, and many others. In 1941 
the Second Congress of General Semantics 
was held at the University of Denver and 
attracted considerable attention. Some 150 
to 200 were trained at the Institute each 
year, and in 1947 the seminars were being 
continued in the Institute’s new location 
at Lakeville, Connecticut. 

Especially after the foundation of the 
Institute, students of Korzybski’s seminars 
began to make his influence felt in many 
fields of activity. In education the small 
number of courses offered in general se- 
mantics gave little indication of the extent 
of its influence, since courses in many 
branches of instruction were modified or 
radically changed in the light of Korzyb- 
ski’s doctrines. Some journalists, pub- 
licists, and radio commentators showed 
considerable semantic influence in their 
utterances, while a number of business 
executives introduced changes into such 
areas as accounting, personnel! policies, 
and inter-company communication sys- 
tems as a result of the study of general 
semantics. Korzybski also attracted the 
attention of writers with a bent for popu- 
lar presentation who spread the news of 
the doctrine far beyond the extent to 
which new theoretical systems are usually 
publicized. Besides Stuart Chase’s The 
Tyranny of Words (1938), S. I. Haya- 
kawa’s Language in Action (1941; a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection), Irv- 
ing Lee's Language Habits in Human 
Affairs (1941), and Wendell Johnson's 
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People in Quandaries (1946) had a wide 
popular sale, stimulating much general 
interest in the subject. 

In 1942 interested individuals organ- 
ized the Society for General Semantics 
and in the following year began the pub- 
lication of a quarterly, ETC.: A Review 
of General Semantics, edited by S. I. 
Hayakawa. At the end of 1946 chapters 
of the Society had been formed in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Pasadena, Los 
Angeles, Iowa City, St. Paul, Milwaukee, 
Winnipeg (Canada), and Sydney (Aus- 
tralia), each of them devoted either to 
general discussion and instruction or to 
the study of special applications of the 
theories. 

At the close of the decade the cultural 
revolution outlined by general semantics 
still remained far off. Nevertheless, the 
depth of conviction exhibited by propon- 
ents of the system appeared to indicate 
that the movement would continue to 
grow, challenging outworn practices and 
creeds in all branches of education and 
in many areas of practical endeavor. 

The translation of the theories of gen- 
eral semantics into actual daily practice 
remained to be accomplished in many 
fields. Under Professor Wendell Johnson 
the activities of the Psychological and 
Speech Clinic of the University of Iowa 
were profoundly reshaped by general se- 
mantics theory. Instruction in English, 
speech, and education was influenced by 
changes introduced into existing practices 
by such teachers as Professors Irving Lee 
(Northwestern), Thomas C. Pollock 
(N.Y.U.), Elwood Murray (Denver), 
Hayakawa (1.1.T.), and O. R. Bontrager 
(State College, California, Pa.) In psy- 
chotherapy and the prevention of mental 
illnesses new applications of general se- 
mantics were devised by Drs. Douglas G. 
Campbell, C. B. Congdon, Douglas M. 
Kelley, Alfred Bay, and others, but ac- 








counts of these had not appeared widely 
as yet in the scientific press. The useful- 
ness and validity of Korzybski’s general 
theories remained to be demonstrated so 
far as most fields of special endeavor were 
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concerned. Also, institutional changes in 
education or in industry needed to be de- 
vised such as would enable the observation 
of the effects of ‘non-aristotelian’ train- 
ing applied on a wide scale. 
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JOHNSON'S ‘PEOPLE IN QUANDARIES' 
Its Significance for Psychopathology 


HE SUBJECT matter of general se- 

mantics, as conceived and expounded 
by Alfred Korzybski, constitutes an in- 
tegral and inseparable component of 
virtually every area of human endeavor. 
Since the publication of Science and 
Sanity in 1933, there has been a growing 
awareness—perceptible for the most part 
among academicians but within very re- 
cent years to an increasing degree among 
independent thinkers engaged in other 
pursuits—that the arts, natural sciences 
and humanities are so inevitably pervaded 
by matters germane to semantics that 
no inquiry can be properly projected, no 
phenomenon adequately examined, no 
understanding competently reached, and 
no course of action fittingly recommended 
which fails to take account of the abstract- 
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ing role of the perceiver and of the in- 
hibitory and facilitative processes resident 
within his language habits. 

That the science of psychology stands 
in a particularly advantageous position 
to help the general semanticist reach a 
broader understanding of his immediate 
objects of study has been implicitly and 
explicitly recognized in several recently 
published books of which those by Arnold 
(2), Bloomfield (3), Chase (5), Haya- 
kawa (9), Lee (13), Malinowski (14), 
and Walpole (17), are among the more 
familiar. This circumstance arises from 
the fact that psychologic science formally 
encompasses within its spheres of inquiry 
the processes of perceptual response and 
its aberrations ; the modes by which habits 
in general are acquired, retained, modi- 
fied and summoned for functional ex- 
pression; and the role of language as a 
signalizing and symbolizing determinant 
of emotional and perceptual responses. It 
is perhaps no mere accident that Ogden 
and Richards’ (16) The Meaning of 
Meaning, which provided so vigorous an 
impulse toward the development of ap- 
plied semantics, was written by a psy- 
chologist working in collaboration with a 
rhetorician. 

Writers whose training and principal 
activities have been in special disciplines 
(e.g., mathematics, philosophy, English, 
public speaking, history, political science, 
economics, industrial management, social 








anthropology, etc.) and who have per- 
ceived the significance of general se- 
mantics for their own specialties as well 
as for human relations and endeavors at 
large have been under the necessity of 
reaching into the several fields of psy- 
chology and psychiatry for the purpose of 
apprehending functional principles that 
might be employed for the elucidation 
and authentication of their presentations. 
By and large, it must be said, they have 
done well in these excursions, exhibiting 
a nicety of judgment in the selection of 
pertinent experimental and clinical data 
and an adept discernment in the recog- 
nition of applicable psychologic concepts. 
It is hardly to be expected however that, 
for the broader purposes of general se- 
mantics, the fullest potential of present- 
day developments in the several fields of 
psychology can be realized by such means. 
As the authors themselves would un- 
doubtedly acknowledge, ‘reading up’ on 
a subject as comprehensive and intensive 
as psychology is one thing; actively work- 
ing in the field, measuring one’s hy- 
potheses and those of one’s colleagues 
against daily extensional experience, be- 
ing impelled continually toward improved 
techniques for acquiring data and toward 
more substantial interpretations of already 
acquired data—these constitute quite an- 
other thing. There has existed, in view 
of such considerations, strong need for a 
systematic presentation of the physiologic 
and psychologic substrates of general se- 
mantics as these appear to the trained psy- 
chologist. This need has been eminently 
met in Wendell Johnson’s recent book, 
People in Quandaries (10). 


II 


Dr. Johnson's main thesis is the demon- 
stration of a view that the etiology of the 
so-called functional psychiatric disorders, 
as well as of the more numerous and pro- 
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tean psychologic ills of subclinical mag- 
nitude to which the ‘normal’ individual 
in our culture falls heir, are in large 
measure capable of interpretation in se- 
mantic terms. His corollary thesis is that 
the achievement of effective prophylactic 
and therapeutic measures against these 
aberrations involves a wholesale revision 
of faulty semantic habits, not only in con- 
sideration of the individual sufferer, un- 
wittingly confounded by the self-contra- 
dictions inhering within our language 
structure, but with far greater compulsion 
in consideration of the social order in 
which the responsible habit patterns were 
originally engendered and through which 
agency they are propagated from genera- 
tion to generation. In a word, the ‘specific’ 
recommended for the prevention and 
treatment of these personality ills is scien- 
tific method—to be employed not merely 
in an occasional and circumscribed fash- 
ion but habitually, generally and peren- 
nially in the course of human relations 
and endeavors. In this, Dr. Johnson stands 
in accord with the view earnestly advo- 
cated by Alfred Korzybski (12). 

Upon first encounter there appears to 
be little of a startling character in these 
interpretations or in the recommendations 
that follow from them. As the author pro- 
ceeds with the elaboration of his theme, 
however, it becomes increasingly appar- 
ent that the broad areas of education, re- 
ligion and politico-economic philosophy, 
as constituted in the several varieties of 
present-day nationalism (11), lie directly 
exposed to withering emanations the 
sources of which are scientific method 
and general semantics. 

For the illumination of his ideas, Dr. 
Johnson marshals significant materials 
from various fields of psychology—gen- 
eral, comparative, child, experimental, 
educational, vocational, physiologic, social 
and abnormal. He evaluates these with 
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particular reference to their semantic im- 
plications and integrates them in such 
fashion as to provide convincing sub- 
stantiation for his views. He skilfully cir- 
cumvents the verbal magic and demonol- 
ogy of certain current schools of psy- 
chopathology and leads the reader toward 
a fresh interpretation of the psycho- 
sociologic dynamics of personality malad- 
justment, arriving in due course at well- 
defined and palpable semantic formula- 
tions, wholly consistent with established 
physiologic and psychologic principles. 

Incidental to the accomplishment of 
this large task, Dr. Johnson succeeds in 
exhibiting the holistic and ever-changing 
processes involved in personality develop- 
ment, both normal and aberrant. That 
these processes, whatever their com- 
plexity, are nevertheless potentially sus- 
ceptible of analysis and synthesis by tech- 
niques in all essential respects comparable 
to those successfully employed in other 
scientific fields is confirmed by frequent 
reference to historical and current de- 
velopments in physics, astronomy, chem- 
istry, biology and psychology. 

The lay reader becomes painlessly in- 
doctrinated in scientific method as a 
modus operandi for acquiring data and 
for interpreting the phenomena of daily 
experience. Measured in terms of pre- 
dictability and manipulability, the super- 
iority of scientific method over other 
techniques (e.g., intuition, inspiration, di- 
vine revelation, formal logic as exempli- 
fied in aristotelian procedure, etc.) for 
the attainment of useful knowledge is 
pointed up. 

The prevalent notion of truth as a static, 
absolute, eternal and universal affair, 
elusive but nevertheless capable of cap- 
ture in its pristine form, is unequivocally 
rejected. In its place is urged a modern 
scientific concept which views it as a 
dynamic, continuously-evolving formula- 
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tion, the veridical character of which 
varies appreciably with the background of 
other truths in which it is set. Truth of 
this sort is regarded as an abstraction, 
determined in large measure and of 
necessity limited by the receptor-central 
adjustor-effector equipment of the per- 
ceiving Organism. It is thus synonymous 
with truth-for-us and as such is likely to 
prove tentative at best. Like its close rela- 
tives, theory and hypothesis, it serves 
mainly as a point of departure for newer 
inquiries into the unfathomed phenomena 
of the universe. 


Ill 


The early chapters of the book, com- 
prising Parts I and II, set forth the prob- 
lems of psychologic disorder with which 
the author proposes to engage and demon- 
strate how inevitably these stem from the 
heterogeneous and often irreconcilable be- 
havioral orientations imposed upon the 
growing child by his family and its sur- 
rogate, the social order. The manner in 
which coexisting magical, religious, pre- 
scientific and scientific modes of thinking- 
and-doing operate to produce irresolvable 
quandaries for both the individual and 
his social group is impressively illustrated 
by numerous examples drawn from daily 
experience and by reference to pertinent 
ethnologic data. That rigid, ill-gotten 
language habits of dubious origin but un- 
mistakable prestige play a crucial role in 
such psycho-sociologic operations and that 
they have the effect of rearing a stone wall 
against which the unwitting sufferer 
bruises his head with monotonous regu- 
larity is well epitomized in the author's 
IFD disease—an intensional sequence in 
which nebulously defined and (for the 
individual concerned) excessively high 
and unrealizable ideals meet again and 
again with frustration in the world of 
process-reality. The preconditions of de- 








moralization thus become established and 
these in their turn lead to the familiar 
symptoms and signs of psychologic dis- 
order. ‘The maladjusted person,’ asserts 
Dr. Johnson, ‘has a conspicuous lack of 
ability to ask questions in such a way as 
to obtain answers that would be relax- 
ing or satisfying or adjustive..... the 
terminology of the question determines 
the terminology of the answer... .. 
unschooled in the techniques of inquiry 
we tend to founder in a fog of obfusca- 
tion and error, individually and socially.’ 

No small measure of responsibility for 
the prevalence of this lamentable circum- 
stance is imputed by the writer to the 
Voice of the Old Man—the symbol of 
self-appointed, rigid orthodoxy, arbitrary 
righteousness and reactionary tendencies 
personified in the authoritarians of home, 
church, state and society. Without evan- 
gelical zeal, rancor or reproach, rather 
with the composure of a zoologist demon- 
strating the paralyzing organ of the elec- 
tric eel, the author reveals the tragic falli- 
bility of the Old Man and his shallow 
pretentiousness. A second agency to which 
a large measure of responsibility is as- 
signed is the deep-rooted habit of pre- 
scientific thinking that pervades our cul- 
ture. There is, for example, an ordinarily 
unidentified but none the less ubiquitous 
proneness on the part of Indo-Europeans 
to conjure up ‘plogglies’ of one sort or 
another as a convenient means of account- 
ing for the puzzling phenomena of their 
perplexing world. Plogglies, according to 
Dr. Johnson, are of two general sorts, big 
and little. The former includes gods, 
demons, devils, luck, fate, nature and 
various similar ‘verbal monsters’; the lat- 
ter includes fairies, brownies, elves, grem- 
lins and the like. With regard to plog- 
glies, big or little, two important obser- 
vations appear to hold: first, there is little 
or no awareness on the part of those who 
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invoke them that they are, first and last, 
figments of the imagination; and second 
that, being strictly ex post facto explana- 
tions, they serve no purpose comparable to 
that toward which scientific accounts reso- 
lutely strive, namely, predictability. In Dr. 
Johnson's words, ‘predictability is not 
only the pole-star of the scientist ..... 
it is also the bedrock of sanity, of ade- 
quate, everyday social and personal ad- 
justment.’ 


IV 


The accusation is not infrequently 
heard that the scientist, in utilizing sub- 
microscopic ‘constructs’ (e.g., electrons, 
atoms, molecules, genes, etc.), is guilty 
of precisely the sort of exercise that he 
rejects as invalid when practiced by the 
layman in regard to metascientific 
noumena. Such constructs, it is asserted, 
are in every instance inferentially-reached 
figments of the imagination and for this 
reason no more creditable and in many 
ways less compelling of belief than the 
spiritual and supernatural concepts long 
revered by mankind. Responding to this 
charge, Dr. Johnson points out that the 
scientific person—to the extent that he 
behaves as such—is highly conscious of 
the fact that his constructs are the product 
of his own imagination and that they are 
projected into reality by himself. He de- 
fines his electrons, etc., very deliberately 
as to size, shape, weight, composition, 
speed of movement, etc., assigning to 
them the characteristics they should have 
if they are to account for observed events. 
Above all—and this is a crucial matter— 


‘he does not hesitate, whenever observed 


events prove incapable of explanation in 
terms of electrons, to alter his definition 
or, if necessity dictates, to abandon the 
concept altogether. There is for him noth- 
ing sacred or inscrutable about that which 
was designed in the first place for his own 
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convenience. The measure of validity of 
his concepts consists wholly in the ac- 
curacy of the predictions they make pos- 
sible. 

In contrast to this orientation, all that 
the prescientific person understands of 
prediction is that the plogglies will be 
angry with him unless he does what he 
is taught to believe they require him to 
do. Whatever may happen, whatever has 
happened is, for him, an expression of 
the plogglies’ ‘will.’ He not only does not 
feel free to revise his plogglies, he does 
not for a moment imagine that such could 
be undertaken. 

The overall effect brought to bear by 
these disparate orientations is that, act- 
ually or potentially, the scientific person 
controls his electrons, etc., whereas the 
prescientist is controlled by his plogglies. 
Those who fondly imagine that there is, 
after all, no ‘real’ conflict between the 
scientific modus operandi and the pre- 
scientific would do well to give sober 
contemplation to the table drawn up at 
the end of Chapter IV in which are 
itemized eight differentia in respect of 
which critical distinctions between them 
exist. 


Vv 


In Part III, Dr. Johnson proceeds to a 
detailed examination of general semantics 
and the contributions it proffers to epi- 
stemology in general and to the relations 
between language and reality and symbol 
and fact in particular. Before entering 
upon this inquiry, he finds it expedient to 
bring the reader a useful answer to the 
fundamental question, ‘What is a fact?’ 
He observes that under any circumstance a 
fact is an observation and that as such it is 
an act of an individual, a personal affair 
consisting in large measure of complicated 
neural, muscular and glandular events 
taking place in an ever-changing organism 
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whose capacity for observation exhibits 
decided limitations. It follows that a fact 
must be incomplete—always—and that it 
amounts to an abstraction of something 
concerning the full-blown character of 
which the perceiver can but conjecture. 
Because of the uncertainties that attach 
to introspective methods in the effort to 
distinguish between fact and fancy, a 
‘fact’ cannot properly be said to be estab- 
lished as such unless it has been con- 
firmed by at least one person other than 
the original reporter. Indeed, its useful- 
mess at any particular time in the bio- 
social evolution of man depends to a con- 
siderable degree upon the extent to which 
others agree with the perceiver concern- 
ing it. 

From this point, Dr. Johnson develops 
in systematic and progressive fashion the 
significant semantic notions relative to ab- 
straction and levels of abstraction. He ex- 
amines first the sort of abstraction that 
obtains on the non-verbal, neural, macro- 
scopic level and from here strikes out 
through the non-verbal, extra-neural mic- 
roscopic levels to reach the submicroscopic 
inferential levels of scientific constructs. 
He then returns to the starting point and 
strikes out anew, passing through the 
first-order descriptive levels of verbal ab- 
straction and reaching in due course the 
hinterlands of high-order inferential ab- 
straction—the ‘et ceteras.’ He then indi- 
cates the necessity of establishing a well- 
worn route from the latter back to the 
submicroscopic, inferential levels and of 
continuously operating around this cir- 
cuit. The desirability of achieving a close 
coordination between verbal and non- 
verbal levels of abstraction while yet keep- 
ing them clearly distinguished from one 
another is emphasized. Of such, asserts 
the author, is the language structure of 
sanity. Contrarily, when (as is all too 
frequently the case in our culture) the 








circuit becomes limited in the sense of 
being confined within high order levels 
of verbal abstraction, shock, confusion, 
disappointment, irresolvable tensions and 
conflicts are very likely to supervene. Of 
such is the language of maladjustment. 
For the graphic illustration of these 
concepts, the author employs pedagogic 
devices in the form of graded diagrams, 
similar to but—for the present writer— 
more readily comprehensible than the 
‘structural differentials’ of Korzybski. 


VI 


In Part IV, Dr. Johnson reaches a de- 
tailed inquiry into the semantic etiology 
of psychologic disorders. Having already 
cast a useful general scheme of the dy- 
namics of maladjustment and having 
furnished the reader with a language for 
talking about language, he demonstrates 
that the language habits of psychotic, 
psychoneurotic and other aberrant per- 
sonalities are ‘peculiarly significant’ in 
that they are essentially aristotelian and 
closely akin to magical, religious and pre- 
scientific verbal habits. Their predominant 
features include (1) an inordinate re- 
spect for words and faith in their fancied 
power; (2) vagueness and often aimless 
volubility; (3) unconscious identification 
and projection; (4) elementalism; (5) 
two-valued orientations; (6) rigidity of 
content, form and evaluation; (7) the 
striving for ‘absolutes,’ e.g., eternal truths, 
unit-factor explanations, the genuine ethi- 
cal code, etc.; and (8) the concealing of 
facts and motives. 

That such a terminology of maladjust- 


ment exists in our Indo-European lan- 


guage structure is, as the author points 
out, both impropitious and regrettable. 
He sees some reason to be sanguine about 
the future, however, on the ground that 
if the terminology of maladjustment can 
be destroyed, as by the use of psycho- 
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logically sound procedures it can be, then 
the maladjustments themselves will be de- 
stroyed. In the main, the machinery for 
accomplishing this consists in the thor- 
ough-going utilization of scientific method 
in our language habits. By so doing, con- 
tends Dr. Johnson, we would stand to 
gain a fifth freedom—that from confusion 
and demoralizing frustration. To accom- 
plish this substitution of prescientific by 
scientific language habits, it is first neces- 
sary to recognize that language is but a 
technique in the service of head, heart 
and heels and that as such it is an alter- 
able thing. The next step (one which, it 
may be anticipated, is beset with serious 
encumbrances of an untoward prejudicial 
character) consists in effecting a funda- 
mental reform in education—teaching 
our children not how to give old answers 
but how to formulate new, meaningful, 
well circumscribed and answerable ques- 
tions, in full awareness of the ever- 
present processes of abstraction. 

That reform in education along these 
lines, innocent though it may appear on 
first encounter, must inevitably lead to a 
far-reaching modification of traditional 
ethics, esthetics, economics, law and gov- 
ernment is very obvious. The author 
anticipates these consequences of the ap- 
plication of scientific method to education 
in his discussion of ‘nonsense questions’ 
and ‘the structure of confusion.’ He ap- 
pears courageous enough, much to his 
credit, to let the chips fall where they may. 

In Chapter XIII, the author describes 
the prominent clinical features of the 
more familiar functional disorders en- 
countered in psychiatric practice — the 
schizophrenic, cyclothymic, paranoic and 
involutional psychoses; the hysterical, 
neurasthenic and psychasthenic neuroses ; 
‘constitutional’ psychopathy, anxiety syn- 
dromes, etc. By examining psychologic 
signs and symptoms as they appear thus 
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in strong relief, he prepares the lay reader 
for a facile recognition of the qualitatively 
similar but quantitatively less obvious 
aberrant behaviour tendencies observable 
among the chronically unhappy and 
mildly maladjusted individuals of the 
‘normal’ population. 

While granting fully the importance of 
familiarity with clinical entities as an aid 
in differential diagnosis, Dr. Johnson ex- 
presses much less concern with the mere 
descriptive aspects of psychiatric symp- 
tom-complexes than with the formulation 
of a substantial interpretation of their 
dynamic evolution in terms of general 
semantics. On his view, the torture from 
which the maladjusted suffer is that of 
striving interminably for answers that 
never come. ‘Insofar as we get answers,’ 
he avers, ‘we tend to be happy, or at least 
relieved.’ Contrarily, nothing is more de- 
moralizing than a prolonged and futile 
search for ardently sought answers. The 
psychologically disordered person char- 
acteristically formulates the questions with 
which he is occupied in elementalistic, ab- 
solutistic and polarized terms. In so do- 
ing, he virtually guarantees their un- 
answerability, at least for adaptive ends. 
Such answers as he does obtain are bound 
to be fashioned out of the same terms of 
which the questions themselves are com- 
prised. Accordingly, they lead only to 
action that is confusing, inefficient, dis- 
appointing and maladjustive. 


VII 


In the final section (Part V) of the 
book, the author demonstrates the utility 
of general semantic principles as applied 
to common adjustment problems and 
to a particular clinical entity, namely, 
stuttering. Many valuable suggestions in 
the technique of conducting interviews 
and examinations, of formulating a notion 
of the pathogenesis of the disorder and of 


drawing up a competent assessment of 
assets and liabilities in each case are 
proffered. In addition, careful considera- 
tion is given to the practical issues of 
planning and executing therapeutic pro- 
grams for both the individual and groups. 

Attention is especially called to those 
‘diagnosogenic’ and iatrogenic factors 
that so frequently contribute to, intensify 
and otherwise help to maintain psychiatric 
inhabilitation. Dr. Johnson expresses the 
opinion that stuttering takes its origin 
under just such circumstances and in 
marshalling evidence in support of this 
theory, he discloses the very significant 
finding that among Bannock and Shoshone 
Indians stuttering is not only unknown 
but there is no word for it. This fact is 
coupled with an equally important dis- 
closure, namely, that among these Indians 
whose folkways have been but little al- 
tered by the Whites, there exist no 
parental anxieties over the acquisition of 
‘normal,’ fluent speech by each growing 
member of the tribe, no high standards 
of verbal expression toward which each 
child is urged. In contrast, as extensive 
researches conducted by the author and 
his collaborators during the past decade 
have indicated, much disquieting solici- 
tude is manifested by parents, teachers, 
etc. in our own culture upon the casual 
appearance of speech faults in the young 
—faults which, it is emphasized, are 
abundantly demonstrable in the every- 
day speech of normal individuals. In- 
ordinate insistence upon smoothness of 
performance is often made, as an incident 
to which the parent's anxieties are com- 
municated to the child. The latter is then 
rendered emotionally tense. His muscula- 
ture becomes hypertonic and his speech 
soon exhibits cluttering, repetitiveness 
and undue pauses. A psychologic circus 
vitiosus is thus induced and as it con- 
tinues in operation the child becomes al- 
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together convinced of his incapacity for 
fluent speech. In time, he begins to adopt 
behavioral patterns motivated by the 
necessity of reducing his embarrassment 
in social situations to the smallest pos- 
sible degree. The groundwork for an un- 
happy existence is thus laid down. 
Throughout the entire discussion on 
stuttering, the reader is kept aware of the 
circumstance that the semantic principles 
summoned are capable of being employed 
to advantage for the comprehension and 
management of a variety of personality 
maladjustments. Regarding the interpreta- 
tion of etiology, the author adopts a labile 
position, capable of accomodating mul- 
tiple factors in respect of the individual 
patient’s drives, motivations and mechan- 
isms of behavior. A priori stereotypes of 
the freudian, adlerian and jungian types, 
in conformity with which each sign and 
symptom must ultimately be understood 
and consonant with which the case must 
be treated, are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The student is not obliged to di- 
vide the ‘mental apparatus’ of the indi- 
vidual into ‘the three realms,’ super-ego, 
ego and id (7), concerning which scien- 
tifically useful descriptions and definitions 
are non-existent. He will not find himself 
groping, as Freud was still doing after 
40 years of psychoanalytic inquiry, for an 
account of the id, ‘the obscure, inacces- 
sible part of our personality (that) ..... 
can only be described as being all that the 
ego is not,’ of which the founder of 
psychoanalysis himself said in 1933, “You 
must not expect me to tell you much that 
is new about the id, except its name’ (7a). 


The advanced student of psychology 


will not be obliged, in his endeavors to 
arrive at a defensible theory of person- 
ality, to entertain self-contradictions of 
the sort that inhere within an acknowledg- 
ment in one paragraph (7b) that virtually 
nothing is known of the id and a refer- 
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ence in the succeeding paragraph (7c) 
to the ‘indubitable fact’ that repressed 
materials, couched in the id, ‘remain un- 
altered by the passage of time.’ Nor will 
he be subjected, in anticipation of criti- 
cisms he may wish to direct against the 
system, to a gratuitous reproof from the 
Voice of the Old Man to the effect that 
‘no one has a right to a say in psycho- 
analysis unless he has been through cer- 
tain experiences which he can only have 
by being analyzed himself’ (7d). He will 
not encounter semantically nebulous terms, 
such as ‘instincts for self-preservation and 
for the preservation of the species,’ 
‘libido,’ ‘anal eroticism,’ ‘Oedipus com- 
plex,’ ‘will,’ ‘organ inferiority,’ ‘mascu- 
line protest,’ ‘collective unconsciousness’ 
and others which enjoy in academic psy- 
chological science a dubious status at best, 
and be required to regard these words- 
without-referents as the very bed-rock of 
his understanding of the normal and 
abnormal. 


VIII 


The etiologic formulations offered in 
People in Quandaries possess two prom- 
inent virtues that merit the notice of psy- 
chopathologists: first, they are clearly 
stated, directly comprehensible and con- 
sistent with the principles basic to psy- 
chology and related sciences; and second, 
they point the way to tangible programs 
for treating the psychologically malad- 
justed individual and for improving the 
social folkways and mores that are pre- 
sumed to subtend his maladjustments. 
These points may be illustrated by con- 
trasting the psychodynamics of ‘anxiety’ 
as conceived by several current schools of 
psychopathology with the semantic view. 

The Freudian Account (4): In some 
cases of anxiety neurosis no etiology can 
be readily found, but in such cases one 
can usually find a marked hereditary 
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taint. Whenever the anxiety neurosis is 
acquired one can always find that the 
etiologically effective factors are based on 
a series of injuries and influences from 
the sexual life. Regardless of disposition, 
anxiety neurosis appears in women under 
the following forms: (a) virginal fear or 
anxiety in adults evoked at first encounter 
with the sexual problem, through seeing, 
hearing or reading of sex; (b) fear in the 
newly married young woman who re- 
mains anesthetic during the first coitus; 
(c) fear in women whose husbands suffer 
from ejaculatio precox or from diminished 
potency; (d) fear in those whose hus- 
bands practice coitus interruptus or reser- 
vatus; (3) anxiety in widows and in- 
tentional abstainers; and (f) anxiety in 
the climacterium during the last marked 
enhancement of the sexual impulse. The 
determinants of anxiety neurosis in the 
male are: (a) intentional abstinence; (b) 
frustrated excitement during the engage- 
ment period or under conditions when 
men fear the consequences of sexual re- 
lations and gratify themselves by handling 
and looking at the woman; (c) coitus 
interruptus; (d) senility, with increased 
libido and diminution of potency; (e) 
abstinence from masturbation in neu- 
rasthenics; (f) considerable overwork 
and/or exhaustive exertion. The facts 
thus enumerated go to show that in anxi- 
ety neurosis we deal with an accumulation 
of sexual excitement and that the anxiety 
is not of psychic but of somatic origin. 
Anxiety states are due to somatic sexual 
injuries. 

The Adlerian Account (1): One will 
always discover that significant scheme of 
the antithetical mode of apperception, 
‘masculine-feminine,’ ‘above-beneath’ as 
existing originally in everybody, but espe- 
cially marked in the neurotic. Neurotic 
anxiety develops in patients who avail 
themselves only of those impressions and 
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experiences which serve the purpose of 
bringing about security, which strength- 
ens their affective state while they de- 
preciate all others, especially those of an 
antithetical nature. In our physiognomonic 
of the soul we understand that there are 
obvious and deep-seated wants which seek 
to support and maximate the ego-con- 
sciousness as a proof of manliness, as if 
there were a constant fear of becoming 
‘de-classed,’ of the revelation of a fem- 
inine role. The masculine protest of these 
patients, insecure to the core, forces them 
to this arrangement whose boundaries pass 
over into those of bashfulness, awkward- 
ness, exaggerated modesty and anxiety. 
The Jungian Account (6): Our means 
of adapting to the world consist in four 
functions, paired as follows: thinking, or 
pure intellect and its opposite, emotion, 
or feeling; intuiticn, and its opposite, 
sensation. Owing to natural inherited dis- 
position and to environment, every indi- 
vidual adapts himself to reality most 
easily and most successfully by means of 
one function called the superior function; 
and always one lags behind, relatively un- 
developed and partially unconscious—the 
inferior function. This brings us face to 
face with four very distinctly marked 
types of persons. Each of these function- 
types will come under a further category, 
namely, that of the extraverted or intro- 
verted type. The libido, or psychic energy, 
or interest, of the extravert flows out- 
wards towards the object; objective facts 
or external happenings are the all-im- 
portant factors of life for him. The libido 
of the introvert is fundamentally sub- 
jective, rather than objective. The terms 
extravert and introvert refer only to the 
individual’s conscious attitude. The un- 
conscious of the extravert, however, is 
introverted and that of the introvert extra- 
verted. The unconscious tendencies norm- 
ally act as compensatory or balancing 








agents to the conscious differentiated func- 
tion. Mental disturbances are caused by 
the over-development of the superior 
function to the detriment of the others, 
which, deprived of their full unconscious 
value, become more and more uncon- 
scious as libido is taken from them to add 
to the already over-weighted superior 
function. Libido is always dynamic; it 
must create or destroy. What results is a 
conflict—the effect produced when a per- 
son finds himself up against a problem 
which cannot be solved by the superior 
function and which the inferior function 
is inadequate to deal with (e.g., a feel- 
ing-type might find himself confronted 
by a sudden financial crisis which only 
carefully directed thinking could bring to 
a successful issue). Newrosis is neither 
more nor less than inferior adaptation 
and when this occurs in an introvert, he 
becomes a prey to fear and other emotions 
within, the effects of which are known 
to him only as anxiety, depression, ex- 
treme sensitiveness and fears. The out- 
come is exhaustion, both mental and 
physical. 

K. Goldstein's Gestalt Account (8): 
Total behavior can be divided into two 
basic classes—to one of which belong 
the normal, effectual and ordered, to the 
other, the deficient, disordered or ‘catas- 
trophic’ performances. The catastrophic 
reactions are embedded in physical and 
mental shock. In these situations, the in- 
dividual feels himself unfree, buffeted 
and vacillating. He is in that condition 
we usually call anxiety. The patients can- 
not say what they are afraid of ; they can- 


not establish a relation with an object, 


hence their anxiety has no corresponding 
content. It is just this condition which is 
so disconcerting for them. They experi- 
ence the dissolution of the existence of 
personality. Anxiety appears when it has 
become impossible for an organism to 
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cope in any way with tasks which are 
commensurate to its real nature. The basic 
phenomenon of anxiety is, then, the oc- 
currence of disordered stimulus evalua- 
tion as it is conditional through the con- 
flict of the organism with a certain en- 
vironment which is not adequate for it. 
Not being able to react adequately—that 
is the shock to the total organism; and 
anxiety follows if the incapacity to per- 
form means some threat to the individ- 
ual’s existence. 

The Psychobiologic Account (15): 
Fear as an emotional state has a clear 
object externally placed; anxiety results 
from inner forces—instinctual cravings, 
fancies, memories, etc.—poorly recog- 
nized. In general, anxiety states occur in 
response to (1) wnusual strain and re- 
sponsibility, beyond that which is cus- 
tomarily borne; (2) frustrations of all 
sorts; and (3) the habit of crossing 
bridges before coming to them. 

W. Johnson's Account (10): It is the 
evaluative fears that are most prominent 
in the general run of people. For the most 
part, these center around anxieties con- 
cerning self-evaluation, social status and 
economic security. Self-respect, a good 
reputation and a sufficiency of the world’s 
goods would be placed high in the scale 
of values of most people. Failure to 
achieve or to maintain these values places 
the ordinary individual under a well-nigh 
intolerable strain. This is especially true 
in our American culture, with its highly 
competitive aspects and the premium it 
places on personal achievement, popular- 
ity and wealth. Because these goals are 
so indefinitely defined for most individ- 
uals and yet are so desperately cherished, 
the pursuit of them generates a degree of 
apprehensiveness that leads often to states 
of frustration, worry and loss of self- 
assurance. The patient so affected shows, 
as a rule, not a wild, agitated fear, but a 
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steady, pervasive anxiety from which he 
finds it difficult to relax—a tendency to 
approach with a mild but unsettling fear 
each new person, each new situation, each 
new day. Once he has developed the 
tendency, he finds a seemingly endless 
variety of things of which to be afraid. 
And when at last he comes to be afraid 
because he knows he is afraid, he has 
moved self-reflexively into a stage of 
maladjustment that lies very near the un- 
lovely domains of psychopathology. 


IX 


As elsewhere in medicine and allied 
pursuits, the therapeutic approach adopted 
and the program of prophylaxis formu- 
lated in respect of a given disorder 
‘rationally’ follow (as each author likes 
to believe) from his concepts of its 
etiology, pathology and pathogenesis. And 


where the latter are disparate, the modes 
of treatment are similarly disparate. The 
approach to psychotherapy offered in Peo- 
ple in Quandaries amounts to a process of 
informal reeducation — intellectual and 
emotional. The techniques employed in 
the treatment of a given patient are de- 
termined by a careful survey of his per- 
sonality assets and liabilities and by those 
of his environment. They are in all cases 
guided by and altered in accord with de- 
velopments as these emerge in the course 
of treatment. This much is recognizable 
in psychobiologic and orthopsychiatric 
procedures at large. That which consti- 
tutes a novel approach is the direction 
given by the systematic utilization of 
scientific method and semantic principles. 
This, as far as the present writer is aware, 
is unique and makes what Dr. Johnson 
speaks of (in another connection) as a 
‘difference that makes a difference.’ 
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MUSIC AND THE PROCESS 


OF ABSTRACTION” 


LASSICAL semantics studied the most 
obvious forms of communication— 
spoken and written language. Thus the 
subject matter of classical semantics has 
been to a large extent intermingled with 
philology, grammar, syntax, logic, and 
other branches of linguistics on the one 
hand, and with mathematics on the other. 
Mathematics furnished an opportunity to 
study symbolic communication in its pur- 
est form, that is without the ambiguous 
factor of evaluation. 

General semantics, as the name implies, 
generalizes the notion of language to in- 
clude non-verbal systems. It stresses the 
role of evaluation as the determining 
factor in communication, verbal or non- 
verbal. It is therefore concerned with 
much more diverse means of communi- 
cation and with more general symbolic 
systems, for example, forms of love mak- 
ing, symbolisms of dress and ornamenta- 
tion, religious ritual, graphic and plastic 
arts, and, of course, music. Music may be 
said to occupy among the non-verbal sys- 
tems a position similar to mathematics in 
the verbal systems. It is perhaps the most 

*Presented, with illustrations at the piano 
by the author, before the Society for General 
Semantics at Thorne Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, February 28, 1947. Dr. Rap- 
oport gave the following program in illustra- 
tion of his lecture: Scarlatti, ‘Sonata in E 
Minor’; Haydn, ‘Sonata in E-Flat Major’; 
Beethoven, ‘Sonata, Op. 57’; Chopin, ‘Ballade 
No. 1’; Liszt, ‘Sonata in B Minor.’ 
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‘abstract’ of the arts, in the sense that the 
connections between various kinds of 
music making and the experience of 
natural environment are the most difficult 
to trace. It is suspected that of all the 
sensory centers in the cortex, the auditory 
centers have the most direct connections 
with the thalamus, It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that musical sounds may have a direct 
physiologically founded emotional sig- 
nificance. However, this fact should not 
detract us from the recognition of the 
prodigious complexity of musical sym- 
bolism, which is of particular interest to 
the semanticist. 

The very broad scope of general se- 
mantics is not simply a result of formal 
generalizations of the subject matter of 
classical semantics. It is rather an out- 
growth of the discovery that evaluation, a 
crucial link in the chain of abstractions 
which form the communicating process, 
generally take place on non-verbal levels, 
and that therefore the sharp division be- 
tween verbal and non-verbal forms of 
communication is of our own making. 

The final link in the chain is the re- 
cipient’s response to his own evaluations 
of the symbols, verbal or non-verbal. The 
response can be an overt act, such as reach- 
ing for a shot gun, or it can occur almost 
entirely inside the skin of the recipient 
as, for instance, an ‘esthetic experience.’ 
In any event, tracing these events is a 
challenging problem. 
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Let us take an example. On a certain 
night most males inhabiting certain Massa- 
chusetts villages got out of bed upon 
hearing a knock on the door and the 
words, ‘The British are coming,’ reached 
for their guns, and went to fight. In a way 
this behavior can be ‘explained’ by stat- 
ing that the villagers were fighting for 
their ‘liberty’ or against ‘unjust taxation.’ 
We see the connection between ‘liberty’ 
and the act of reaching for the gun, but 
would a Greenland Eskimo necessarily 
see it? One may take any other human 
response to symbols: a group of people 
burning a cardboard image of a public 
figure; a youth castrating himself before 
a statue of Virgin Mary, or a concert 
audience ‘transported’ by a performance 
of a symphony. The behavior can be ‘ex- 
plained’ in each case. But the ease with 
which the ‘explanation’ is accepted de- 
pends on how much the inquirer already 
responds to other symbols used in the ex- 
planation. One may very easily explain 
the response to Paul Revere’s battle cry 
even to a Frenchman or a Russian, ig- 
norant of American history, because a 
Frenchman or a Russian is able to trans- 
late the situation in terms of analogous 
ones with which he is familiar. But how 
about a Tibetan or an Eskimo? 

A somewhat similar problem exists 
when attempts are made to explain our 
responses to art. Explanations are needed 
if communication fails, that is, if desired 
responses do not occur in the recipient. 
To bring about such responses, somewhere 
a connection must be made between the 
subject at hand and the recipient's previ- 
ous experiences. A successful explanation 
means therefore finding common ground, 
reducing to common denominators. It 
may be an explicit statement of ‘tacit’ 
assumptions. In fact it contributes toward 
the laying of a foundation for a common 


language. 


General semantics is interested in these 
techniques of reaching the rock bottom of 
common experience, whether in esthetics 
or in cognizance of reality or in estab- 
lishing a modus vivendi between differ- 
ent cultures. With this view, general se- 
mantics aims to extend the range of 
human communication between members 
of our species. The direct method of ex- 
amining the unfamiliar is by no means 
always the most fruitful. Sometimes it is 
most instructive to examine the familiar 
as if it were unfamiliar. This technique is 
not new. The traditional Man from Mars 
describing our society; the Lilliputians 
describing the contents of Gulliver's 
pockets; the Lynds applying methods of 
cultural anthropology to an American 
town are all examples of extensionaliza- 
tion, attempts to see one’s environment 
more objectively. 

It is with this purpose that we shall 
apply analysis to familiar music. 


Universal Language? 


If you glance at a concert-goer’s col- 
lection of phonograph records, you will 
find that they consist very largely of music 
composed in Europe since about 1700 by 
professional composers. In this person's 
library, you will not be surprised to find 
translations of Persian and Chinese poets. 
Among his art objects you may easily 
find Japanese prints and American Indian 
handicraft. But if he has any non-western 
music at all, it usually plays the part of a 
curiosity. Similarly an oriental easily 
adopts western dress and furniture, reads 
and understands western literature, but 
rarely exhibits more than a polite interest 
in western music. This seems to indicate 
that music, far from being the ‘universal 
language,’ as it is often depicted, is on 
the contrary a very specialized form of 
human communication. 


The cliché of the ‘universal language’ 
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properties of music probably originated 
from the superficial observation that a 
Frenchman understands music written by 
a German, and an American understands 
music written by a Russian. But these are 
all people of one culture—the European. 
From a more general point of view, it can 
be said that spoken languages of different 
cultures have more things in common than 
the types of music. Dictionaries and gram- 
mars exist describing analogous structures 
of the most diverse languages. But as far 
as I know, no dictionary exists explaining 
a Beethoven symphony to a connoisseur 
of Indian ragas. Spoken languages have 
extensional referents that are common to 
all human beings. I doubt whether a lan- 
guage exists which does not contain a 
word for the moon or food or birth. On 
this level of common experience, it is 
relatively easy for a person of one culture 
to learn the language of another. It would 
take a Tibetan a great deal longer, how- 
ever, to understand a treatise on quantum 
mechanics, just as it would take any one 
of us a long time to understand a treatise 
on Tibetan theology. It is even probable 
that on those high levels of abstraction 
understanding would fail, since to a 
person with a scientific orientation, meta- 
physics often appears as non-sense, while 
to persons with extremely intensional 
orientations, scientific method is often 
only a source of irritation. 

General semanticists are very much 
interested in promoting ‘understanding.’ 
They are also rather specific in explaining 
what they mean by this well worn phrase 
and why more understanding is desir- 


able. We maintain that the chief weapon 


of survival of our species is our extremely 
well-developed nervous system, especially 
its almost unique ability to utilize other 
similar nervous systems symbiotically. 
Practically the entire vast complex of 
human behavior is acquired through 
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learning, and the bulk of learning is ac- 
complished by this symbiotic relationship 
to other nervous systems, even those far 
removed in space and time. Therefore 
broadening and perfecting this learning 
process has direct survival value for our 
species. Not everything is worth learning, 
and some things are worth learning only 
provided they are promptly forgotten. I 
venture to say that metaphysics is one of 
them. I say this because I believe that a 
metaphysical outlook is incompatible with 
the scientific one, and of the two the lat- 
ter has by far the greater survival value. 
But it is quite possible that several dis- 
tinct social structures can exist side by 
side at least temporarily. It is possible 
that several distinct but not necessarily 
conflicting ethical systems can exist. I be- 
lieve that almost certainly several distinct 
systems of esthetics can co-exist. Here is 
the field where the relativist orientation 
of modern anthropology has the greatest 
justification. One simply cannot place 
ancient Egyptian art on a higher plane 
than the Hellenic or vice versa or the 
West African on a higher or a lower level 
than either. They are based on different 
systems of esthetic postulates between 
which it may be impossible to choose a 
priori. Modern man is all the richer if 
he understands all of them. 

Western musical esthetics differs from 
the oriental. And within western music, 
classical esthetic ideals are different from 
some folk ideals. Again, what is con- 
sidered good in strict contrapuntal style 
may be poor in the more recent homo- 
phonic style. The idiom of Debussy does 
not belong to the style of Beethoven. 
Judged by the standards of Mozart, some 
of the things Liszt and Tschaikovsky did 
were atrocious. But if the ability of 
musical structures to evoke literary asso- 
ciations is considered desirable, then the 
music of Mozart seems rather anemic. 
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From our point of view, therefore, it 
is advisable to learn to ‘understand’ all 
idioms. By understanding we mean being 
in a position to respond as prescribed. 
Then a person can accept some idioms and 
reject others according to his tastes and 
temperament. But it seems to me that the 
person who can accept the most is the 
most fortunate. This approach to musical 
esthetics, although very broadly liberal 
and relativist, does, however, exclude the 
commercial idioms from its range of ap- 
preciation. Commercial idoms cannot be 
considered as worthy of sympathetic con- 
sideration. They are not means of non- 
verbal communication which make pos- 
sible the utilization by one nervous sys- 
tem of the experiences of another, as are 
the idioms whose motivation is primarily 
a creative urge. Commercial idioms are 
rather exploitation of particular esthetic 
habits. They do not add to the richness 
of artistic experience. On the contrary 
they constantly tend to standardize and 
channelize semantic reactions, so that its 
output can be produced by formula with 
minimum effort. 

But having excluded from our esthetic 
systems the commercial products, we shall 
in this discussion postulate equal justifi- 
cation for all other idioms. In particular 
the idiom that we wish to examine is the 
one which led through the development 
of the sonata to the ‘descriptive’ music 
of the nineteenth century with its very 
elaborate system of non-verbal symbolism. 


Foundations of Western 
Musical Idiom 


The rapid growth of complexity of 
European music can be attributed to three 
factors: 

1) Generalization of tonality 

2) Architectural principle 

3) Infiltration of affective and lit- 
erary connotations. 


We shall examine the abstracting proc- 
esses underlying these factors. 

Tonality involves a certain orientation 
within the scale of tones used in a musical 
system. This orientation fixes one of the 
tones as fundamental in the sense that 
the melody ultimately ‘gravitates’ toward 
it. No sensation of ending is experienced 
unless the melody ends with that funda- 
mental tone (the key note). Try the 
melody reproduced in Example 1. Pause 
on the next to the last note and observe 
the lack of ‘satisfaction’ you experience 
until you strike the last note. Strike an- 
other note instead of C at the end and 
observe your reaction. 
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EXAMPLE 1. 








This simple tonality is found also in 
non-western music. The Chinese gave the 
tones of their scale magnificent-sounding 
names, such as The Emperor, The Prime 
Minister, etc., an obvious reflection of a 
hierarchy in which one of the tones (most 
likely The Emperor) plays the most 
prominent part. Tonality of this sort is 
also unmistakably found in Indian music, 
in the old Gregorian chant, and in all 
known types of monophonic (non-contra- 
puntal and non-harmonic) music. 

The emergence of harmony led to 
modulation, that is, relative tonality. Har- 
monic music, instead of being a progres- 
sion of single tones became a progression 
of combinations of tones called chords. 
Hence tonality in harmonic music does not 
mean so much a hierarchy of tones as a 
hierarchy of chords. The chief chord is 
the so-called tonic triad. The other chords 








‘owe allegiance,’ as it were, to the tonic 
triad. But the character of harmonic 
progression is such that because of tech- 
nical reasons, which we cannot discuss 
here, it is easy to shift allegiance to an- 
other triad, which then temporarily as- 
sumes the prerogative of the tonic. The 
triad which most easily captures the ton- 
ality is the so-called dominant triad in 
major keys and the relative major triad in 
minor keys. 


+ 
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EXAMPLE 2. 


Example 2 is from a chorale in Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger. Harmony as a frame- 
work in which musical ideas were cast 
appeared in western music about the time 
of the Renaissance. Note how a musical 
phrase based on harmonic progression 
begins in one key and ends in another. 
This phenomenon of key progression 
(modulation) is known in no other 
musical culture. One cannot help not- 
ing the analogy between modulation 
and transformation of codrdinates in 
analytic geometry. In both orientations 
are changed, but basic inner relations re- 
main invariant. 

In the time of Bach, that is, before the 


sonata as we know it came into being, . 


modulation was already a well-established 
principle. In any fugue of Bach’s you will 
find the theme appearing in perhaps a 
half dozen different keys before the fugue 
is over. However, if you examine Bach's 
suites, you will find that modulation in 
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them is quite limited. In fact, only a de- 
parture to the dominant key usually oc- 
curs in the first part of each dance. The 
second part is devoted to the return to 
the original key. Now it is this departure- 
return pattern which was destined to de- 
velop into the sonata rather than the 
much richer modulation pattern of the 
fugues. Ultimately the sonata developed 
modulation patterns much more elaborate 
than those of the fugues, but the basic 
mold of the sonata form is duality—two 
contrasting themes, while fugues gener- 
ally are built around a single theme, and 
so the modulation pattern of the fugues 
did not have the functional significance 
which it later achieved in the sonata. It is 
noteworthy that the fugue, having reached 
its full development with Bach could not 
develop any further, while the sonata, a 
very unpretentious form in the heyday of 
the fugue, far surpassed it in complexity 
and variety. In a similar way some lowly, 
inconspicuous form of life ultimately de- 
velops into far more successful species 
than its powerful contemporaries, be- 
cause it is better adapted to the environ- 
ment. The sonata with its characteristic 
duality was better adapted to the chang- 
ing semantic environment of Europe. 
That is why it flourished, rising from its 
lowly beginnings to the most lofty com- 
positions of the XIX century. 

Perhaps it is not too far fetched to at- 
tribute this success of duality to the pre- 
dominance of two-valued orientations in 
the aristotelian European culture. One 
can, if you will, recognize it in the jingle: 


To market, to market, to buy a fat pig! 
(Departure) 

Home again, home again, rig-a-jig-jig! 
(Return) 


Or one can see it in the statue which for 
a long time adorned the basement of the 
Art Institute, entitled ‘I sense two natures 
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struggling within me’; in Paradise Lost, 
or in the political slogan, ‘Those who are 
not with us are against us.’ 

This preoccupation with duality is re- 
flected in the most elementary framework 
of homophonic music, the two phrase 
period. The first phrase, appropriately 
called the antecedent, contains the de- 
parture usually from the tonic chord to 
the dominant; the second, the conse- 
quence, contains a return to the tonic. 
Example 1 is such a period. 


The Sonata 


The fully developed sonata form is 
usually attributed to Haydn. Here the en- 
tire structure is already present. The de- 
parture-return duality has evolved into 
two contrasting themes. The typical sonata 
movement now consists of the ‘develop- 
ment’ of these themes, that is, abstract- 
ing certain characteristics of the themes 
(rhythmic, melodic, or harmonic) and 


S£ 


placing these characteristics in a different 
context. Now modulation again returns 
to play an important part in the develop- 
ment. But it is important to note how 
the modulation scheme of the sonata dif- 
fers from that of the fugue. In the fugue, 
modulation was a rather formal affair. 
The theme of the fugue was now in this 
key, now in that. But on the whole, ex- 
cept for the key, nothing else was changed 
in the structure of the theme. In the 
sonata, modulation becomes functional. It 
does not pervade the entire movement 
evenly as in the fugue but is largely re- 
stricted to the development section of the 
movement, thus stressing the ‘departure’ 
character of this section. The return of 
the principal key is now coupled with the 
return of the principal theme. In the 
sonatas and symphonies of Beethoven, 
this return usually becomes the emotional 
climax of the movement. 

Example 3 is from the first movement 





EXAMPLE 3. 
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of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The end 
of the ‘development section’ coincides 
with the emotional climax of the move- 
ment expressed by the return of the princi- 
pal key and the principal theme. 

The departure-return pattern is not 
confined to the first movement. The entire 
sonata forms a greater pattern of the same 
kind as is evident in the contrasting char- 
acter of the movements. 


Affective and Literary Connotations 


Just as the key duality framework of 
the suites and the primitive sonatas 
evolved into the architectural principle in 
European music, so the latter paved the 
way for the infiltration of an entirely new 
element: deliberate affective and literary 
connotations. This element is not easy to 
define. It has to do with connections that 
occur in the nervous system of the con- 
ditioned listener between the purely mus- 
ical events occurring in the composition 
and other events from his previous per- 
sonal or vicarious experience. That such 
connections constantly occur is common 
knowledge. But what makes it so very 
difficult to talk about them is that most 
of them occur on subverbal levels. True, 
some listeners possess remarkable ability 
to verbalize their reactions to music. But 
usually these verbalizations are at best 
naive, at worst ludicrous. From the stand- 
point of more complete music appreci- 
ation, they are of very questionable value. 

The listener who happily visualizes a 
concrete sequence of events in, let us say, 
Tschaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony does this 
usually with the help of verbal ‘glasses,’ 
namely, his purely verbal knowledge of 
the ‘hopeless plight of the Russian peas- 
ant’ or the ‘unfathomable introspection of 
the Russian intellectual’ or of similar 
clichés. Very often the listener, who has 
gotten into the habit of making constant 
verbal references about the music he hears, 
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feels lost when confronted with a great 
deal of the best music. He is the man 
who asks what a fugue of Bach’s or a 
sonata of Beethoven’s is supposed to ‘rep- 
resent’ and who complains that Brahms 
does not ‘mean’ anything to him. 

Yet this chronic visualizer of concrete 
events is not altogether wrong. It is true 
that in the nineteenth century a great deal 
of music was actually composed with the 
express purpose of depicting concrete 
events or describing characters. Yet the 
best of this so called ‘program music’ 
does not do so directly. In fact, there 
is no way to depict concrete events 
directly in music, since no one-to-one 
correspondence can be established be- 
tween musical structures and events as is 
the case with the spoken language. There 
is, of course, sound imitation. Some sound 
imitation was used by all composers since 
Haydn. But systematic use of sound imi- 
tation would certainly be ludicrous in seri- 
ous music. It would defeat the purpose 
of the musical art even if its purpose were 
solely to evoke images. In fact, direct, ac- 
curate imitation of nature can be said to 
be abhorrent to all artists. The strongest 
connotations are evoked through music by 
extremely abstract and indirect means. In 
general, the higher the level of abstraction 
used in evoking these connotations, the 
more camouflaged is the connection be- 
tween the musical event and the referent, 
the higher the level of the composition. 
It is probable that the high esteem in 
which Beethoven is generally held by 
music lovers rests on the extremely high 
level of abstraction on which the con- 


- nections between the musical and the non- 


musical connotations of his music take 
place. 

Histories of music describe Beethoven's 
position as being astride the boundary 
line between the ‘classical’ and the ‘ro- 
mantic’ schools. He is usually credited 
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with combining the ‘emotional’ with the 
‘intellectual’ elements of music in just the 
‘right’ proportions. It is a question how 
far this analogy with cooking recipes can 
be pursued. From the point of view of 
general semantics, it is seldom fruitful 
to speak in terms of such mixtures. 
Beethoven's greatness lies rather in the 
fact that he recognized the potentialities 
of the musical structures which were be- 
ing developed in the sonata form: strongly 
individualized themes, functional modu- 
lation, departure-return patterns, etc. He 
recognized (and this does not necessarily 
mean that he was able to verbalize this 
recognition) that on very high levels of 
abstraction these structures could be con- 
nected by association processes with the 
very urgent emotional needs of early nine- 
teenth century Europeans: hero worship, 
revolt against authority, ecstatic expression 
such as is found in Schiller's Ode to Joy, 
etc. Beethoven was a synthesist in the 
sense that Newton and Marx were syn- 
thesists. In this way, Beethoven stands in 
relation to Haydn and Mozart as Newton 
stands in relation to Galileo and Kepler, 
and as Marx in relation to Hegel. 

But a synthesist does not synthesize in 
a semantic vacuum. We have stated the 
necessary conditions for this successful 
synthesis—the fulfillment of a collective 
emotional need. Now of crucial interest 
to the semanticist is the semantic environ- 
ment! which creates this need and also 
provides the means to fulfill it. 

The semantic environment which made 
Beethoven's synthesis possible included 
first of all the heroic-tragic tradition (call 
it Promethean or Faustian if you will) and 
a certain purely musical preconditioning 

*This emphasis on semantic environment 
should not be taken as an effort to minimize 
material factors such as the existence of a 
musical technology (instruments, symphony 


orchestras), social factors, such as the institu- 
tion of public concerts, training of virtuosi, etc. 
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of the audience to whom the particular 
musical idiom in which the synthesis was 
accomplished was semantically significant. 
For example, the emotional connotations 
of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony become 
translatable into literary connotations 
(struggle against fate, etc) only when 
the musical means used, such as the minor 
mode with strong rhythmic movement and 
triad-like progressions, evokes the neces- 
sary non-verbal images. 

It would therefore be very interesting 
to trace this musical conditioning. Some 
of its effects appear fairly obvious. For 
example, slow, purely harmonic progres- 
sions with no outstanding melodic line 
can be easily associated with the musical 
experience of religious service; hence such 
progressions are likely to evoke semantic 
reactions ordinarily associated with the 
church. Strongly rhythmic melodic pro- 
gressions in the upper registers (those of 
the fiddle, the fife, and other popular in- 
struments) with symmetric departure- 
return structure are likely to evoke se- 
mantic reactions associated with rural 
scenes (folk music: see Beethoven's Sixth 
Symphony). Vigorous triad structures in 
brass instruments may remind one of 
martial music and the associated ‘heroics’ 
(see Beethoven's Third Symphony). To 
exhibit the purely western character of 
such associations, we could point out how 
futile it is to look for such musical struc- 
tures in, say, Chinese music, where the 
military has never been associated with 
the ‘heroic’ nor the religious with the 
‘somber.’ 

The tracing of the pathways of the con- 
nections between musical structures and 
collective emotional needs would, I think, 
prove a very exciting task. As far as I 
know, very little has been done in this 
direction. Nothing conclusive is known, 
for example, as to why the minor modes 
affect Europeans as they do, that is, almost 








invariably evoke sensations of wistful- 
ness, sadness, or pathos. It is not even 
known whether this phenomenon is ob- 
servable in children not yet conditioned 
to our musical culture. I have made 
limited observations on people in India, 
and it appears that the minor modes do 
not have the same effects on them. Now, 
if you examine the works of Beethoven, 
you will find a great increase in the pro- 
portion of works in minor keys compared 
with that in Mozart and Haydn. It is also 
true that Bach, who still wrote in the con- 
trapuntal idiom, used minor keys very 
freely, even more freely than Beethoven. 
However Bach’s compositions lack any 
trace of tragedy or pathos, which are so 
evident in Beethoven’s compositions in 
minor keys. Mozart does use the minor 
mode consciously for the portrayal of sad 
situations (this can be verified in some 
of his operatic arias) but very seldom 
for dramatic effect. The use of the minor 
mode by Beethoven, on the other hand, 
has quite a distinctive flavor, one which 
we evaluate as tragic-heroic. It is most 
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conspicuous in the Fifth and the Ninth 
Symphonies, in the Third Piano Concerto, 
in the Coriolanus and Egmont overtures, 
and in several piano sonatas, especially 
Opus 57. Example 4 is the principal 
theme of Sonata opus 57 (Apassionata). 
Example 5 is the theme of the first move- 
ment of the Ninth Symphony. Note how 
the triad rather than the scale structure 
prevails as the framework of the themes. 

The use of the minor mode is in itself 
not sufficient to explain why we evaluate 
these works of Beethoven as we do. The 
minor mode, as we have seen, was widely 
used long before Beethoven. It is the use 
of the minor mode plus a variety of other 
factors that has produced the tragic-heroic 
element. One of these factors is the triad 
structure of the principal themes as op- 
posed to the melodic structure that pre- 
vails in Mozart’s works. One might 
venture to guess that triad structure is 
somehow associated with brass instru- 
ments, which, as we already pointed out, 
are traditionally associated with martial 
musical outbursts, hence heroics. Coupled 


EXAMPLE 4. 
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EXAMPLE 6. 


Allegro energico 





EXAMPLE 7. 





EXAMPLE 8. 
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with minor modality, the heroics attain a 
tragic Promethean tinge. Another factor 
is the architectural development of the 
sonata, which allows the principal theme 
to be so firmly established in the con- 
sciousness of the listener that he follows 
its metamorphoses with a certain identi- 
fication, as if the theme were the ‘hero’ 
himself (i.e. the listener), and the meta- 
morphoses it undergoes the adventures 
and the misadventures of the hero. 
Finally, the semantic environment in 
Europe had to be favorable for the de- 
velopment of such attitudes. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries inter- 
est in the individual was revived. This 
interest was centered again largely around 
the Promethean individual, one who 
rebels against inexorable fates. Or he 
might be described (as by Spengler) as a 
Faustian individual, who seeks to bring 
the secrets of the universe within the 
sphere of his experience. It is significant 
that Goethe's great poem immediately 
preceded Beethoven’s creative activity. 
Beethoven was deeply concerned with the 
problems raised in that masterpiece. 


Descriptive Music 


The emergence of so called ‘program 
music’ definitely committed to evoking 
not merely affective but also literary con- 
notations was a natural extension of the 
development started by Beethoven. The 
themes were sharpened still further into 
vividly characteristic fragments. Thematic 
development became a vehicle for exhibit- 
ing the dramatic relationship between the 
themes. The demands on virtuosity in- 
creased and technical display became in 
itself a dramatic medium, because it was 
easily associated with ‘heroics.’ As the 
whole romantic idiom revolved around 
the ‘hero,’ the virtuoso himself became a 
sort of romantic hero. The nineteenth 
century saw many of them: Paganini, 


Joachim, Moscheles, Liszt, long-haired 
gentlemen who made ladies swoon. 

In a way, the shift of interest toward 
program music was,in the direction of 
intensional musical experience — away 
from extensional experience. When this 
tendency was carried too far by second- 
rate composers or by composers who were 
inclined to exploit the intensional orienta- 
tion of the audience commercially, a de- 
generation of artistic quality was the in- 
evitable result. One can note this de- 
generation in so-called ‘parlor music’ of 
the late nineteenth century, which in- 
cluded innumerable compositions with 
literary titles, program music at its worst: 
Battle of Waterloo, Rustles of Spring, 
Awakening of the Lion, Maiden’s Prayer, 
Poet and Peasant. 

However not all of the music frankly 
intended to be descriptive was bad. One 
branch developed by Berlioz, Liszt, Wag- 
ner, and later Richard Strauss, must be 
considered an extremely important con- 
tribution to the art. First of all, at least 
three of these composers can be said to 
have been completely free of commercial- 
ism. Liszt did enjoy success and recog- 
nition because of his brilliance as a pianist 
and because of his powerfully attractive 
personality. But Berlioz and Wagner, 
iconoclasts, nonconformists, and dreamers, 
lived most of their lives in poverty. It is 
clear that their pursuit of descriptive 
music as a medium of expression was a 
result of a genuine creative urge. Secondly, 
these men were thoroughly trained in the 
classical, more extensional style. Thus, 
their turning to the descriptive idiom can- 
not be attributed to naiveté as, for ex- 
ample, the inclinations of an intensionally 
oriented dilettante. Finally, the techniques 
of association used by these men in their 
descriptive music are on sufficiently high 
levels of abstraction to give this art high 
esthetic value. 
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The most outspoken, articulate, and 
perhaps the most eloquent exponent of 
this idiom (the /eitmotif technique) was 
Richard Wagner, who wrote operas al- 
most exclusively. It is, however, more 
instructive to examine a non-operatic 
composition, where the associations are 
not explicit, because there is no stage 
action to establish them. A good example 
of such a composition is Liszt’s B minor 
Piano sonata. 

The themes of this sonata have largely 
lost their independent esthetic value and 
have acquired instead strong connotative 
characteristics. They can thus be evaluated 
only in relation to the whole composition. 
Each theme has its characteristic part to 
play. Thus the first theme (Example 6) 
will at first appear mysterious. In the 
course of the composition it undergoes 
changes and sometimes appears very dra- 
matic, but the association with its original 
mysterious appearance is never lost. The 
second theme (Example 7) at first ap- 
pears passionate; the third (Example 8) 
sinister; the fourth (Example 9) ecstatic, 
etc. If asked why they consider the first 
theme ‘mysterious’ (and experiments re- 
veal that they do), people would prob- 
ably say that slowly descending scale 
passages played softly in the deep bass 
strike them so. Similarly they would have 
something to say about the large skips in 
the second theme reminding them of an 
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outcry, while the persistent repetition of 
a bass tone staccato provides the sinister 
association. 

Having thus established his themes as 
‘characters,’ Liszt proceeds to develop an 
interplay among them which creates in 
the listener tantalizing ambivalence re- 
actions. For example, the characteristic 
melodic pattern of the ‘sinister’ theme is 
retained but placed in the high register 
and provided with a harp-like accom- 
paniment. Thus a peculiar illusion occurs. 
On the one hand there is the almost sub- 
conscious association with this new 
melody of the ‘sinister’ theme (its actual 
resemblance is very faint) ; on the other 
hand there are the lyrical connotations 
of high register (woman’s singing voice) 
strengthened by the ‘harp-like’ accompani- 
ment (see Example 10). All these subtle 
ambivalences may be associated by a 
sophisticated urban listener with other 
non-musical ambivalences (in his way of 
life) and produce that extremely com- 
plex and refined form of mental torment, 
which when artificially induced, is in- 
terpreted as esthetic pleasure.* 

The same technique is carried to re- 
markable development by Wagner in his 
leitmotif steucture of opera. In a way, 
this technique was a forerunner of certain 
modern film usages, such as montage. In 
a film, a person’s ‘thought’ may be ex- 
hibited by flash-backs and by double ex- 
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EXAMPLE 10. 


* Cf. also Aristotle, Poetics, Part Il. 
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posure.* In Wagner's music dramas, the 
thoughts of people on the stage are often 
shown to the audience through the 
orchestra—remarkable examples of non- 
verbal communication. 

The complex symbolism of western 
nineteenth century music has semantic 
significance only for nervous systems con- 
ditioned in certain ways. A great deal of 
this conditioning is fairly general and may 
be common to several cultures, e.g., asso- 
ciating melodic patterns in the range of a 
woman's voice with a singing woman and 
hence attributing to it lyric connotations. 
But these associations are only a part of 
the answer to the question why music af- 


*See Adrian Young, ‘Figure in Film,’ ETC., 
Vol. III, No. 2 (Winter, 1946), pp. 91-105. 


fects us as it does. The lack of universality 
in our reactions to complex music indi- 
cates that we react as we do because we 
have learned to react in those ways. We 
are constantly learning our native un- 
spoken languages in addition to our native 
spoken tongue. This learning does not 
consist in following certain sets of di- 
rections but rather in the establishment 
of pathways of reaction at the distal ends 
of very long chains of associations and 
abstractions, most of which are obscure 
to us and will probably yield only to most 
painstaking analysis. 

Abstracting, then, is of primary sig- 
nificance both in the creative task of the 
artist and in the evaluative task of the 
audience. 





LINGUISTIC NAIVETE 


The naive attitude towards language may be illustrated by an 
experiment that was conducted with a group of high-school seniors. 
They were asked to explain why a dog is called a dog. Here are 
some of the curious and revealing answers: ‘A dog is called a dog, 
I think, because when it was first seen it got its name because it was 
an easy word to pronounce.’ “The same reason that God is called 
God.’ ‘I think they called a dog a dog because they didn’t have any- 
thing else to call it.’ ‘A dog is called dog for the simple reason that 
prehistoric man saw a strange animal running around and the sounds 
that came out of his mouth at that time resembled a dog. Hence a 
dog is called a dog.’ ‘I think a dog is called a dog because the name 
dog is given to the lowest form of animal. I mean a dog doesn't 
care where and how he does his dirt.’ 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
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SOME FUNCTIONAL PATTERNS ON 


THE NON-VERBAL 


GREAT MANY words have been 

written on the subject of ‘beauty,’ 
many very beautiful and many very wise. 
They explain quite clearly why certain 
things, or classes of things, are considered 
beautiful, expertly sum up the standards 
of beauty and depict, most movingly, the 
feelings that beautiful things arouse in us. 
Despite all these efforts, neither the basic, 
functional structure of this ‘quality’ nor 
the explanation for its elusiveness and 
ephemeral character have as yet been 
clearly presented. And I believe these 
failures can be shown to be due to ele- 
mentalistic reasoning involving confusion 
of orders of abstraction, identification and 
objectification. 

I have referred to beauty as a ‘quality’ 
and I wish it understood that I use this 
term in the modern, non-aristotelian sense. 
A quality, as Korzybski puts it, is the re- 
action of an organism to a stimulus. It is 
not a something in the stimulus; it is a 
cooperative, inseparable affair between the 
stimulus and the reacting organism, and 
without the reacting organism there is no 
‘quality’ existent by itself in the stimulus. 
For example, the light waves from an ob- 
ject strike my eye and produce in me the 


sensation ‘red.’ My nervous system then 


projects this sensation so that I see the 


* Mr. Weinberg of Philadelphia is a chemist, 
employed in research on plastics. The present 
article was written during a thirteen-month 
voyage in the South Pacific aboard an ammu- 
nition ship. 
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object as ‘red’ and do not recognize this 
redness as a sensation within myself. In 
the same manner we feel the pain in a 
cut finger as being ‘in’ the finger when it 
is really ‘in’ the brain. A vivid example of 
this projective mechanism is afforded by 
the case of a person who, having recently 
suffered the loss of his leg, feels pain in 
his toes until he re-educates his nervous 
system to the realization that the leg is 
gone and that the pain can not be in it. 

Color, shape, taste, smell, tone, pitch, 
smoothness, temperature—all these are 
‘qualities.’ So is ‘beauty.’ But, somehow, 
beauty seems to be a different sort of 
quality. It seems less ‘concrete,’ it is more 
elusive and mysterious, and less definable 
than these others and we cannot agree 
on our standards of beauty as we can on 
those of the others. Wherein lies the dif- 
ference? This is the very crux of the 
‘beauty problem.’ To answer this let us 
follow the reactions of an organism—a 
man, to a stimulus—a painting. 

His first contact with the picture is 
through his senses. These sensations he 
projects back to the painting and he sees 
them as being ‘in’ the picture. At the same 
time these sensations give rise to feelings 
in him which can be classified as being 
pleasant or unpleasant to various degrees. 
The structure and education of his body 
and his psycho-physiological state of the 
moment determine which evaluation is ob- 
tained. He notes the colors, their hues, the 
way they are combined. He finds them 
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very pleasant. He notes the forms and 
shapes, the sweep of line, the balance of 
masses and areas, and these too he finds 
pleasant. These sensations please him be- 
cause it is part of the very nature of man 
to be favorably affected by them. We are 
living, moving masses of rhythmically 
pulsating cells and organs. We breathe 
rhythmically, our hearts beat rhythmically, 
our intestines contract rhythmically, the 
very protoplasm in our cells is moving 
and streaming at speeds regulated by our 
body temperatures, glandular secretions, 
etc. Every muscle is a center of balance, 
pulling and adjusting, contracting and re- 
laxing, measuring weight and tensions. 
Rhythm, the sweep of lines, the balancing 
of masses are as natural to us as breath- 
ing. They are the stuff of life itself. 

Our critic notes the subject matter and 
finds it unpleasant. He notes the relation- 
ship between forms, the perspective, etc., 
etc., and compares these with other works 
of art. He is now on a very high level of 
abstraction. Nevertheless, these are trans- 
lated back to low-order abstractions, 
namely, ‘feelings.’ These feelings are 
pleasant or unpleasant to various degrees 
depending, again, on his education, his 
mood of the moment, the value he puts 
upon various characteristics, the degree 
to which some of his wants and desires 
are satisfied by characteristics of the pic- 
ture. 

From this mass of pleasant and un- 
pleasant feelings our critic abstracts again 
to form a feeling that can be best de- 
scribed as the feeling of the pleasantness 
or unpleasantness of the picture as a 
whole. It is at this point that our mystic 
quality, ‘beauty,’ comes to life. He rea- 
sons, unconsciously, that just as the quality 
red in the picture gives rise to his feelings 
of pleasantness about it, so must there be 
some single ‘quality’ in the picture that 
gives rise to his feeling of the pleasant- 
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ness of the whole of the picture. And 
this quality he calls ‘beauty,’ or ‘pretti- 
ness’\—depending on the intensity of his 
feelings. Naturally, this ‘quality’—this at- 
tempted projection of a feeling iristead of 
a sensation—cannot possibly have the con- 
creteness and definiteness that ‘qualities’ 
such as form and color have. For these 
latter are direct abstractions from the out- 
side world, while beauty is an abstraction 
from feelings within him. \t is of a higher 
order of abstraction and from this identi- 
fication and illegitimate union of two dif- 
ferent levels of abstraction has sprung a 
bastard quality having the ‘outside us’ 
feeling of other qualities without their 
concreteness, and the indefinite formless- 
ness of feelings without their ‘inside us’ 
characteristic. Man has searched for ages 
for this disembodied ghost of things and 
it is time we laid the ghost to rest. 

The question of the difference between 
‘prettiness’ and ‘beauty’ still remains, and 
in order to clear this up let us once more 
examine the abstracting processes in- 
volved. Closer examination of this feeling 
of the pleasantness of the whole of the 
stimulus will show that it is a sort of 
mental adding up or comparison of the 
intensities of our individual feelings about 
individual characteristics of the stimulus. 
This ‘sum’ takes the ‘sign’ of the one 
most intense feeling. If our most intense 
feeling resulting from the evaluation of 
one of the characteristics (‘qualities’) of 
the stimulus is pleasant—positive—then 
we will find the whole stimulus pleasant 
regardless of the number of negative— 
unpleasant—feelings of lesser intensity 
that the other characteristics have aroused 
in us. If a negative feeling about one of 
the characteristics has been the most in- 
tense, then we find the whole stimulus 
unpleasant and, consequently, unpretty or 
ugly. The intensity of our feeling about 
the whole stimulus is directly proportional 








to the difference in the relative intensity 
of the one most intense positive and one 
most intense negative feeling. It is similar 
to the algebraic addition of numbers. 

It very often happens that we evaluate 
single characteristics or parts of the stim- 
ulus as pretty, as when we say of a woman 
that she has pretty hair. On first thought 


Relative intensity 
of most intense 
positive feeling 


Relative intensity 
of most intense 
negative feeling 
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it might appear that this upsets our defi- 
nition of prettiness as being the resultant 
of the feeling of the pleasantness of the 
whole of the stimulus. However, if we 
examine the case more closely we will 
find that there is no discrepancy. For in 
evaluating the hair as pretty, the hair for 
the moment becomes the whole of the 
stimulus and the rest of the woman is 
forgotten. 

When the intensity of the pleasantness 
of the characteristic which determines the 
sign of our feeling for the whole stimulus 
is great enough, our feeling of the 
pleasantness of the whole becomes so 
great it bursts its bounds, so to speak, and 
sets off a flood of other powerful feel- 
ings. We are thrilled, we laugh, we cry, 
we are speechless, we are overcome with 
emotion. When these intense feelings are 


produced, then we say the stimulus is 


beautiful and not merely pretty. Most im- 
portant, semantically, are the evaluative 
feelings of ‘allness’ and ‘positiveness’ 
which thereby become associated with 
beauty. When we say something is ‘pretty,’ 
we are making a statement about the 
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whole, but we still remember the char- 
acteristics that we found unpleasant, and 
they serve to temper our emotion about 
the whole in proportion to their intensity. 
Even though it is the difference in relative 
intensity between the one most intense 
positive and negative feelings that de- 
termines the intensity and sign of our 


Resultant feeling 


=9 Intense pleasantness of 
whole—very pretty 

=1 Low degree of pleasant- 

ness of whole—fair, nice 

Intense unpleasantness 

of whole—very unpretty 


feeling about the whole, these other feel- 
ings are still remembered (we are con- 
scious of the characteristics left out) and 
will play an important part in regulating 
our actions based on our evaluation of the 
stimulus. With ‘beauty,’ all these negative 
characteristics are forgotten or disre- 
garded. The stimulus appears ‘all beauti- 
ful,’ ‘without a doubt.’ We know ‘posi- 
tively’ that it is beautiful, no one can tell 
us otherwise, and only a very powerful 
emotional shock can make .us change our 
minds. Beauty is ‘all,’ ‘eternal,’ ‘ever- 
lasting.’ 

Since beauty results from an evaluation 
of the structure of the stimulus, a few 
words about our structural sense will not 
be amiss. Our sense of structure is a direct 
result of our ability to abstract to indefi- 
nitely high levels, and, as will all senses, 
its gratification gives us pleasure. Since 
structure can be described in terms of 
multi-dimensional order and relations, we 
should expect to find that an organism 
capable of high order abstractions, and 
therefore able to evaluate order and re- 
lations, should have an inherent liking 
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for, and pleasure in, experiencing order 
from the simplest to the most complex. 
And such we find is the case with man. 
A rusty ball by itself is not a very pretty 
object, but arranging a number of them 
to form a design, even a straight row of 
them, causes us to find pleasure in the 
appearance of the whole. From this low 
structural level of simple designs, simple 
tunes, simple stories, we can proceed up 
the abstracting scale to the appreciation 
of the structure of our most complex 
paintings, symphonies, novels, etc. This 
enjoyment of structure, as such, is one of 
the reasons for our liking of puzzles, 
games like chess and, most importantly, 
the enjoyment and satisfaction the sci- 
entist gets from his theories and the 
mathematician from his equations. 

And in the arts, is not all criticism but 
a discussion of structure and all enjoy- 
ment of them but a direct resultant of 
their structure? As Korzybski said, ‘All 
our knowings are structural knowings.’ 
And, inescapably, all our beauties are 
feelings about them. 

Diagram I is a summary of the abstract- 
ing process involved in the evaluation of 
‘beauty.’ 

1. A, B,C, D are characteristics of the 
stimulus, e.g., a woman. 

2. A,, A,, A,, A, are characteristics 
of one of the characteristics A and serve 
to indicate that we can take one of the 
characteristics of a stimulus and make that 
one characteristic the whole stimulus, e.¢., 
the hair of a woman as opposed to the 
whole woman. 

3. Sa, Sp, Sc, Sp and Sy, Sa,, Sas, Say 
are the sensations these characteristics pro- 
duce in us, e.g., color, taste, smell. 

4. The dotted arrows indicate that we 
project these sensations back to the stimu- 
lus so that we see the color ‘in’ the 
stimulus, we hear the sound as coming 
from the stimulus and not as being in- 


side our heads. The projected sensations 
are the ‘qualities’ Q,, Qs, Qc, Qp and 
Qa Qao» Qas» Qa: 

5. UP,, UPs, Pc, Pp and P,,, UP,,, 
UP,,;, UP,, represent the pleasant and 
unpleasant ‘feelings’ about these sensa- 
tions. UP stands for unpleasant, P for 
pleasant. 

6. PW and UP,W represent our sum- 
marization of these ‘feelings’ to form a 
‘feeling’ of the pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness, respectively, of the whole 
stimulus. 

7. QX and QUX, represent the pro- 
jected characteristic—the ‘quality X’—we 
assign to the stimulus to account for the 
‘feelings PW and UP,W. QX we call 
‘prettiness’ or ‘beauty,’ QUX, ‘unpretti- 
ness’ or ‘ugliness’ depending on the de- 
gree of intensity of the feelings PW and 
UP,W. Note that QX and QUX, are 
projections of feelings as compared with 
the projection of the sensations and how 
much closer these sensations are to the 
stimulus than are the feelings, accounting 
for the ‘concreteness’ of the projected 
sensations—‘qualities,’ and the formless- 
ness of the projected feeling. 

8. The broken line + 
indicates that we feel this ‘quality,’ 
‘beauty,’ as coming from the stimulus, 
just as we do with ‘qualities’ like colors 
and sounds. To complete the comparisons 
—‘qualities’ like colors we feel as ‘resid- 
ing’ in the stimulus and give rise to sen- 
sations within us. ‘Qualities’ like ‘beauty’ 
we feel as ‘residing’ in the stimulus and 
give rise to feelings within us. 

I should like to point out that it is not 
the feeling of pleasantness of the whole 
PW that is responsible for the quality 
‘beauty,’ but the projected feeling PW 
which becomes, by virtue of this projec- 
tion, another feeling describable as the 
‘feeling of beauty,’ i.e., the feeling that 
there is something ‘out there’ in the stim- 
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ulus which causes the feeling of the 
pleasantness of the whole stimulus. 


II 


There is another type of evaluation 
having the feelings of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness as its immediate stimulus, 
and that is the evaluation of the relation- 
ship between the stimulus and the effect 
it produces. It is an evaluation of cause 
and effect, and the feelings resulting from 
this evaluation we call ‘like,’ ‘dislike,’ 
‘love’ and ‘hate.’ The stimulus induces 
pleasant or unpleasant feelings in us and 
because it does so we like or dislike, love 
or hate it. It is a feeling directed toward 
the stimulus and not projected as is the 
case with ‘beauty.’ A projected sensation 
or feeling gives the impression of some- 
thing coming from the stimulus to us, 
while a directed feeling gives us the im- 
pression of something in us going out 
toward the stimulus. 

The relationship between ‘love’ and 
‘beauty’ is extremely close and in many 
cases the two feelings are inseparable, for 
both involve an evaluation of the struc- 
ture of the stimulus, the one, ‘beauty,’ 
being an evaluation of structure as such, 
and the other, ‘love,’ an evaluation of the 
effects of this structure. Consequently, the 
abstracting processes followed in the 
formation of the feeling we call love are 
very similar to those of beauty. The 
stimulus produces pleasant and unpleasant 
feelings in us and from this group of 
feelings we abstract again to form the 
feeling of the pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness of the whole. Now, instead of this 
giving rise to a feeling of something be- 
ing in the stimulus that is causing this 
pleasant or unpleasant feeling about the 
whole, it produces a feeling called ‘like’ 
or ‘dislike,’ ‘love’ or ‘hate’ of (directed 
toward) the stimulus because it caused 
these pleasant or unpleasant reactions. 
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Here again, the value we put upon the 
different characteristics of the stimulus 
is a major factor in the determining of 
the sign and intensity of our feelings. 
This value, in turn, is determined by the 
psycho-physiological state of the moment 
and expressible in terms of wants and 
desires of various intensities. And the 
satisfaction of these leads to effects we 
feel as pleasant to proportionate degrees 
of intensity and this, in turn, to our feel- 
ings of like or love of the stimulus be- 
cause it either satisfied these wants, which 
satisfaction gave rise to pleasant feelings, 
or produced sensations in us which we 
evaluated as pleasant. When the intensity 
of our feeling of like becomes intense 
enough to pass the ‘emotional threshold,’ 
then, as with our evaluation of beauty, 
we are no longer conscious of abstracting, 
we no longer remember the characteristics 
left out, i.e., those of opposite sign. We 
are ‘in love’ with the stimulus— posi- 
tively,’ ‘without a doubt’ we love ‘all’ of 
it. 

This, then, is the general structure of 
our feelings of love and hate. If this seems 
like an over-simplification of a very com- 
plex and mysterious process, I should 
like to point out that the complexity lies 
in the numbers and types of our desires, 
the degrees to which they are satisfied 
and the means to which we revert to have 
them satisfied. The mystery lies, as is the 
case in all mysteries of this type, in our 
confusion of orders of abstraction, in ob- 
jectification and identification. For ex- 
ample, many of our wants and desires are 
satisfied (and extremely pleasant feelings 
produced) purely through low-order, non- 
verbal thalamic communications, such as 
sight, touch, smell and sound (non-verbal 
sounds) . Since these feelings are produced 
entirely through non-verbal, low-order 
abstractions, we can never tell why we 
like or dislike them, for reasons are on 
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the verbal level. Being unable, then, to 
define our reasons, but, being firmly con- 
vinced—through confusion of the verbal 
and the non-verbal levels of abstraction— 
that they (and everything else) are de- 
finable in words, we conclude that our 
inability to do so is due to the fact that 
they are caused by some mysterious, super- 
natural entity or force called love which 
prevents our finding words to define them. 

But the most important reason for the 
sense of mystery associated with love is 
the fact that, as with beauty, we identify 
different levels of feelings. Love is a feel- 
ing about feelings of pleasantness induced 
by the stimulus and, therefore, ‘feels’ 
different from these lower-order feelings 
which, being closer to the level of sen- 
sations, are simpler, and more easily asso- 
ciated with their stimuli and, conse- 
quently, more tangible. We fail to dis- 
tinguish between these levels and give 
supernatural characteristics to love to ac- 
count for the difference in ‘feel’ between 
it and other feelings. 

I think that a good deal of what I have 
said about love can be visualized by the 
following diagrams. The first (Diagram 
2) is similar to the one depicting the 
structure of beauty. The second, the graph 
(Diagram 3) is by no means intended to 
portray any exact mathematical formula- 
tion, but is, rather, an indication, an aid 
to visualization of the process. 

1. A, B, C, D (Diagram 2) are char- 
acteristics of the stimulus, e.g., a woman. 

2. A,, A,, A,, A, ate characteristics 
of one of the characteristics A and serve 
to indicate that we can take one of the 
characteristics of a stimulus and consider 
that one characteristic the whole stimulus, 
e.g., the hair of the woman. 

3. Sx, Sp, Sc, Sp and Sq,, Sas, Sas, Say 
are the sensations these characteristics pro- 
duce in us, e.g., color, taste, smell. 

4. The dotted arrows indicate that we 


project these sensations back to the stim- 
ulus so that we see the color ‘in’ the 
stimulus. The projected sensations are the 
‘qualities’ Q,, Qs, Qc, Qn and Qaj, Qa» 
Qa» Qas 

5. UP,, UPs, Pc, Pp and P,,, UP,,, 
UP,;, UP,, represent the pleasant and 
unpleasant feelings about these sensations. 

6. PW and UP,W represent our sum- 
marization of these feelings to form a 
feeling of the pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness, respectively, of the whole stim- 
ulus. 

7. LW and DLW, represent the feel- 
ing of like and dislike, respectively, di- 
rected (dotted line) toward the stimulus 
and resulting from the feelings PW and 
UP,W. The heavy line shows the ‘link- 
ing’ evaluatively of the stimulus and its 
effect. 

Diagram 3 is a representation of a 
man’s love for a woman. We arrange on 
the X-axis, in descending order of in- 
tensity, his feelings of the pleasantness or 
unpleasantness of each of the character- 
istics he abstracts. The Y-axis gives the 
relative intensity of each feeling. The 
solid line represents the pleasant, the 
dotted line the unpleasant feelings. 

1. This represents a case of love and 
not hate, because there is one feeling of 
pleasantness intense enough to pass over 
the emotional threshold. It both de- 
termines the sign of the evaluation (posi- 
tive) and changes the like to love because 
it is over the threshold. If it had been 
an unpleasant feeling that crossed the 
threshold, this would have been a case 
of hate of the stimulus. All other feelings 
of lesser intensity, no matter how many, 
cannot affect the sign of the evaluation. 
For intensities are non-additive. No mat- 
ter how many low-intensity feelings there 
are, they cannot add up to an intensity 
higher than the highest one of the group. 
This is very similar to the relationship 
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between heat and temperature. Tempera- 
tures are non-additive upwards. Ten 
liquids, the highest with a temperature of 
100°, when mixed, make a mixture with 
a temperature lower than 100°. But the 
heat content of the whole mixture will be 
the sum of the heat contents of each liquid 
and will be greater than that of any one 
liquid. Likewise with love and_ hate. 
Though the one feeling of highest in- 
tensity controls the sign, the greater the 
number of feelings of like sign, though 
of lesser intensity, the greater the prob- 
ability of that love or hatred enduring, 
i.e., the greater the ‘heat content’ of that 
feeling, as opposed to the ‘temperature’ 
of its ‘hottest’ member. I say probably, 
because so much depends on the nature 
of the one characteristic whose evaluation 
determines the feeling of love or hate. 

2. This graph is a representation of a 
love whose durability is probably low. 
There is a powerful, unpleasant feeling 
very close to the emotional threshold and, 
if one of two things happens, can cause 
a profound change in the feeling about 
the stimulus. 

a. If the one feeling of pleasantness 
which controls the sign of the evalu- 
ation (love) should change, disappear 
or lose in intensity, the sign of the 
whole would change, for it would be 
controlled by the feeling next highest 
in intensity, which is, in this case, one 
of unpleasantness. The feeling about 
the whole would then be one of in- 
tense dislike and if the threshold should 
lower, would be one of hate. 

b. If the threshold should rise, due 


to psycho-physiological changes pro-’ 


duced through education, ages, environ- 

ment, etc., the love would change to 

like. 

3. The number of unpleasant evalu- 
ations, and their intensities, is much 
greater than the pleasant. The area under 
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each curve, which is a function of the 
number of feelings and their intensities, 
represents the probable durability, the 
‘heat content’ as opposed to ‘tempera- 
ture’ of one of the members, of the feel- 
ing about the whole each curve repre- 
sents. The ‘content’ of the love is less than 
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that of the dislike, and if the thresh- 
hold should change, or the controlling 
positive feeling change, a feeling of dis- 
like of great durability would take the 
place of the love for the stimulus. 

4. The line A represents an extreme 
case of ‘infatuation.’ No durability (no 
area under the curve), but one high- 
intensity feeling—a love based on the 
evaluation of only one characteristic of 
the stimulus. All infatuations, of course, 
are not quite as simple as this since they 
usually involve identification of the char- 
acteristics of the ‘dream lover’ with those 
of the actual. The line A can also repre- 
sent a case of anger, a feeling of hatred 
with low durability because of the few 
characteristics evaluated—'high tempera- 
ture’ and low ‘heat content.’ 

We have seen where beauty involves 
an evaluation of the structure of the stim- 
ulus, and love, the causative relationship 
between the stimulus and its effects. There 
is possible, then, one more evaluation hav- 
ing the pleasantness or unpleasantness of 
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the sensations and feelings produced by 
the stimulus, as its immediate stimulus, 
and that is an evaluation of the effects, 
the feelings themselves, that the stimulus 
produces in us. 

Each of us, at any given moment, is a 
mass of wants, desires and feelings, 
pleasant and unpleasant. We abstract, 
summarize, all these feelings to form one 
feeling of pleasantness or unpleasantness 
which is our ‘state of mind’ at the mo- 
ment, and which we describe as degrees 
of happiness or unhappiness. Quite sim- 
ilar to the process involved in our evalu- 
ation of beauty and love, the most intense 
single pleasant or unpleasant feeling de- 
termines the sign of the whole. If the in- 
tensity of this determinant feeling crosses 
the emotional threshhold, our feeling of 
the whole—our state of mind—can be de- 
scribed as ecstatic. Even though we may 
be happy, there lurks in the background 
the memory of our various unpleasant, 
but less intense, feelings, and these serve 
to temper our happiness. But when we are 
ecstatic, then we have passed into the ‘all- 
ness’ state—everything is wonderful, we 
are happy beyond doubt, ‘God’s in his 
Heaven, all’s right with the world.’ 

If a stimulus induces pleasant feelings 
in us, such as those leading to beauty and 
love, these feelings are ‘stacked up’ 
against the other feelings already present 
in us, and since they (like and love) are 
intense feelings, are most likely to pro- 
duce happiness or ecstacy in us, unless we 
have some more intense unpleasant feel- 
ings present at the moment. Consequently, 
we most generally are happy when loving 
or when perceiving beauty. 

We can represent this trio of emotions 
deriving from the feeling of the pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness of the whole stim- 
ulus in terms of ‘cause and effect.’ A stim- 
ulus, the ‘cause,’ produces an ‘effect,’ feel- 
ings of pleasantness or unpleasantness, 
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in us. If we evaluate the ‘cause,’ it leads 
to beauty. If we evaluate the ‘effect,’ it 
leads to happiness. If we evaluate the 
causative relationship between the stim- 
ulus and its effects, it leads to ‘like’ and 
‘love.’ 

The relationship between love and 
beauty is a particularly close and interest- 
ing one. Both have as immediate stimuli 
the pleasant feelings produced by the vari- 
ous characteristics of the stimulus. Since 
love involves an evaluation of the causa- 
tive relationship between the stimulus and 
the feelings it provokes in us, we are 
prone to ascribe to the stimulus char- 
acteristics which can account for the in- 
tense feelings produced when the ‘emo- 
tional threshhold’ is crossed, character- 
istics other than the ones which have act- 
ually been responsible for this feeling of 
love. And this is in accord with the all- 
ness’ nature of love whereby ‘everything’ 
about the stimulus becomes wonderful. 
Indeed, we even see ‘wonderful’ things in 
it that are not there. Now, this ascribing 
of characteristics to the stimulus to ac- 
count for a reaction it produces in us is 
precisely the process involved in our eval- 
uation of the beauty of the stimulus. 
Therefore, whatever we ‘love’ appears 
‘beautiful’ to us. No loving mother ever 
had a homely child, no lover an ‘ugly’ 
mate. We see what we want to see, and 
if we can’t we ascribe some intangible 
characteristic to the stimulus, whereby, it 
appears beautiful to us. 

However, the reverse is not always 
true. We do not always love what ap- 
pears beautiful to us. For the beauty of 
the stimulus is considered as just one of 
the characteristics of it, and there may be 
other characteristics which produce in- 
tense unpleasant feelings in us which 
overbalance those caused by beauty. In 
these cases we really see the stimulus, not 
as beautiful, but as very pretty, because 








the emotional threshold is no longer 
reached as regards this characteristic of 
the stimulus. 


Ill 


It is necessary at this point to introduce 
Korzybski’s discovery of the multi- 
ordinality of some of our most important 
terms. As he has shown, such terms like 
‘yes,’ ‘no,’ ‘true,’ ‘false,’ ‘love,’ ‘hate,’ 
‘doubt,’ ‘cause,’ ‘effect’ are such that if 
they can be applied to a statement, they 
can be applied to a statement about the 
first statement, and so, ultimately to all 
statements, no matter what their order of 
abstraction. Consequently, such terms 
have only definite ‘meanings’ (‘values’) 
on a given level and in a given context. 
Without the level of abstraction being 
specified a multiordinal term is only am- 
biguous, and its use generates, not propo- 
sitions, but propositional functions, which 
are neither ‘true’ nor ‘false.’ 

Now I wish to point out that, although 
a multiordinal term has no definite ‘mean- 
ing’ in general, i.e., its ‘meaning’ varies 
with the context and the order of abstrac- 
tion, nevertheless, all these different 
‘meanings’ will have some elements in 
common. If this were not so, and a multi- 
ordinal term outside of a context were 
absolutely ambiguous, we would not be 
able to select a term to use in our state- 
ments. Thus, we know that ‘love’ in gen- 
eral has a different ‘meaning’ from ‘fear’ 
or ‘doubt’ in general. So, when we are 
preparing a statement that requires the 
term ‘love’ to express it, we select it and 
not some other term. After we put it in 
the statement, it acquires a definite order 
and value, and we can ascertain the truth 
or falsehood of the statement. This skele- 
ton of the term is invariant under all 
transformations and maintains the same 
‘meaning’ in all contexts and on all levels 
of abstraction. However, we cannot gen- 
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erate propositions using this skeletal 
‘meaning,’ but only propositional func- 
tions, because it is only a part of each one 
of the ‘meanings’ each particular context 
gives it, a part that remains constant while 
the rest of the ‘meanings’ vary. We can 
express it mathematically by considering 
each multiordinal term a product of a 
constant and a variable, &x. The constant 
& always remains the same. The x takes 
on the value that the context of the state- 
ment in which it is used bestows upon it. 

We have been speaking, up to now, 
about love, beauty, and happiness—ap- 
parently in general. Actually, I have been 
writing of first-order love. Of the order 
of beauty and happiness we will say more 
later. 

First-order love is the love of some- 
thing or somebody. Second-order love is 
the love of a first-order feeling. We can 
take as an example of this first-order feel- 
ing a first-order love—though it can be 
any other first-order feeling, as we shall 
see later. The love of a first-order love is 
the love of the love of something or some- 
body. Since its immediate stimulus is a 
first-order love, itself the end product of 
an abstracting process, it is much less 
‘emotional’ and ‘personal’ than first-order 
love. Since it is never the product of low- 
order abstractions, as first-order love often 
is (love at first sight, etc.) it is always 
open to ‘reason.’ Second-order love in- 
volves the evaluation of the effects of 
first-order love on ourselves. These effects 
satisfy desires in us which produce pleas- 
ant feelings and which lead to our love 
of the first-order love because its effects 
satisfy these desires. 

It is worth noting that the love of the 
intense feelings involved in first-order 
love is not a true second-order love, i.e., 
the saying ‘he is in love with love’ is not 
a statement of a second-order love. For, a 
second-order love (of love) has as its 
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immediate stimulus a first-order love, 
while with the above, the immediate stim- 
ulus for the love are the feelings asso- 
ciated with a love, which feelings do not 
represent a first-order love, since they are 
not directed toward the stimulus that pro- 
duced them. It is simply a case of first- 
order love, a love of the ‘thrills’ accom- 
panying and resulting from a first-order 
love of something or somebody. 

Third-order love is still further re- 
moved from thalamic thinking, /.e., it is 
even less ‘emotional’ than second-order 
love. Since it is the evaluation of the 
evaluation of the effects of a first-order 
feeling, it implies consciousness of the 
abstracting process. 

It is apparent, from the difference be- 
tween the three orders, that any precise, 
general definition of love is impossible. 
At the same time, there is a constant 
value (£) running through all the levels, 
and that is the existence, on all levels of 
abstraction, of the evaluation of the causa- 
tive relationship between the stimulus and 
its effect on us, and a directed feeling 
toward the stimulus as a result of this 
evaluation. What varies is the nature of 
the effects of the stimulus, which is de- 
termined by its order. 

This difference between the orders will 
become even more apparent when we ex- 
amine a negative term like ‘hate.’ First- 
order hate results when dislike crosses the 
emotional threshold, and is a feeling in- 
volving the desire to destroy the stimulus 
(as opposed to love which involves a de- 
sire to protect and perpetuate the stim- 
ulus) because it frustrates the satisfaction 
of powerful desires or instincts, or pro- 
duces intensely unpleasant feelings in us. 
Like love, it involves ‘allness’ and ‘posi- 
tiveness,’ and is directed against the whole 
stimulus even though stimulated by only 
one or a few characteristics of the stim- 
ulus. Like love, it is open to reason, i.e., 


can be influenced by high-order abstrac- 
tions, to the degree that it is a product 
of high-order abstractions, and inversely 
to the degree that it is a product of 
‘thalamic thinking.’ 

Second-order hate is the hate of a first- 
order feeling. It is the hate of the effects 
on ourselves of a first-order feeling in 
ourselves. It follows in the same pattern 
as second-order love with a very important 
difference. Taking as an example a hate 
of a first-order hate, we find that it im- 
plies a love, or at least a liking, for the 
original stimulus—a reversal of the first- 
order feeling. Thus, if I hate my hate of 
a man, it implies a liking for that man, 
or a desire to like him, a desire or liking 
resulting from high-order abstractions. I 
evaluated the effects of my first-order hate 
and found them so unpleasant that I hated 
them, and desired not to hate this man 
because of the effects of this hatred upon 
me. In a case of this type, it is most prob- 
ably that the first-order hate was con- 
tracted through ‘thalamic thinking,’ i.e., 
race prejudice, and the second-order hate 
of this hate resulted from high-order ab- 
stractions produced by education against 
prejudice. 

As I mentioned above, any feeling 
about a first-order feeling is a second- 
order feeling. Thus, the love of a first- 
order hate is a second-order love, and a 
hate of a first-order love is a second-order 
hate. These follow the mathematical rule 
governing the sign of the product of 
positive and negative numbers. 

The difference in character between 
first-order and second-order feelings is re- 
sponsible for our being able to love and 
hate a stimulus at the same time. There 
is an old saying to the effect that every 
man hates the thing he loves. If we fail 
to differentiate between the orders of these 
feelings, we are led into a paradoxical 
situation. But if we analyze the situation 
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we find, for example, that a man has a 
first-order love for a woman and a second- 
order hate for his love of her because he 
may be married to another or because his 
love robs him of his independence, etc. 
This second-order hate of his love brings 
him to hate or dislike her at times, but 
since its intensity is less than that of his 
first-order love, and of a different char- 
acter (non-thalamic) it does not nullify 
the first-order love. 

We can readily see, now, the danger 
of making statements about hate in gen- 
eral, for without specifying the order we 
can not know if it is a wholly negative 
term like first-order hate, or if it contains 
positive characteristics which second-order 
hates may have. 

Third-order hate follows the same law 
of multiplication of signs as does second- 
order hate, and, like third-order love im- 
plies consciousness of the abstracting 
process. 

One other point is worth noting here, 
and that is, that we cannot have second- 
order feelings which have as their im- 
mediate stimuli the first-order feelings of 
other people. For we cannot feel or know 
the feelings of others. We can only infer 
their existence and assume that they are 
similar to our own. We can infer the 
existence of these feelings from a per- 
son’s actions or words. But this inference 
is a high-order abstraction, as is our eval- 
uation of his words. If I say I love A’s 
love of B, I am only guessing that A 
loves B. My love, then, is not of A’s love, 
but of his actions or words, from which 
I infer that he loves B. Consequently, my 
love is not the love of a feeling (in A), 
but of actions or words, and, therefore, 
is not a second-order love, which is the 
love of a feeling (first-order). I can il- 
lustrate this by a rather bizarre and, im- 
probable, but perfectly possible, example. 
Suppose I like chocolate very much. A 
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man produces a bar of chocolate and offers 
it to me, saying that he does not like 
chocolate and I may have it all. If we say 
that I like his dislike of chocolate because 
it meant my getting the whole bar, we 
run into trouble, because, according to 
our rule of signs, a positive like of a 
negative dislike would imply my dislike 
of chocolate. But, really, I am inferring 
from his words and his action in giving 
it to me that he dislikes the chocolate. 
He may really like chocolate, but gives 
it to me to appear generous, or it might 
be poisoned, etc., etc. So, therefore, my 
like is not a second-order like because it 
stems, not from a first-order dislike, but 
from the evaluation of words and actions. 

We come, now, to a consideration of 
second-order beauty. Since first-order 
beauty is a non-existent characteristic 
which we assign to the stimulus to ac- 
count for its effects on us, second-order 
beauty, considered as the non-existent 
characteristic assigned to a non-existent 
characteristic, is meaningless. If we should 
consider as second-order beauty the eval- 
uation of the effects of first-order beauty 
on ourselves, we will find that this eval- 
uation is not a purely structural one, /.e., 
we do not find ourselves assigning to the 
effects of first-order beauty characteristics 
of structure to account for the pleasant 
feelings they produce in us. This eval- 
uation of the effects of first-order beauty 
is a Causative one and leads, not to second- 
order beauty, but to second-order like or 
love of the effects of the stimulus on us. 
Beauty, therefore, is not a multiordinal 
term, and the terms first-order and second- 
order are misnomers. 

The opposite of beauty, ugliness, is of 
the same general nature but opposite in 
sign. However, there is one interesting 
characteristic connected with it, and with 
other intense negative feelings such as 
hate and sorrow. These feelings, since 
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they are over the emotional threshold, 
acquire some of the ‘thrill’ characteristics 
associated with all powerful feelings 
(both positive and negative) which have 
crossed this threshold. These ‘negative 
thrills’ have a certain pleasantness about 
them, and this accounts for the morbid 
delight people have in going to funerals 
or seeing sad motion pictures in order 
to ‘get a good cry.’ It also accounts for the 
pleasure we experience in the extremely 
ugly, so that we have a peculiar duality 
of emotion. 

‘Happiness’ and ‘ecstasy’ are, likewise, 
not multiordinal terms. For a second- 
order happiness resulting from a first- 
order feeling of happiness in ourselves 
leads to a redundancy. It is equivalent to 
saying, ‘I am made happy by my feeling 
of happiness.’ I can imagine the rather 
artificial case in which one might say, 
‘This feeling of first-order happiness is 
beneficial to my health and the thought 
of this effect makes me happy—a second- 
order happiness.’ However, the moment 
we stop to think about our feeling of 
happiness we are no longer happy. For 
happiness is a summation of all our feel- 
ings at the moment, and any feeling about 
this summation is outside the summation 
and destroys it. All of which accounts 
for the elusiveness and fragility of this 
feeling, as so aptly expressed in the poem 
by Blake: 

He who binds to himself a joy 
Does the winged life destroy ; 
But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sun rise. 


IV 


When we come to the examination of 
other feelings such as anger, fear, and 
worry and variations and combinations 
of these feelings with other feelings, we 
will find that like and love, dislike and 
hate hold a very important and distinctive 
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place among them. They are the only feel- 
ings—together with other feelings which 
are combinations of these feelings with 
other feelings—which have a negative or 
positive sign, in the mathematical sense. 
We can account for this on the basis of 
the ‘directional’ character of these feel- 
ings. Since they are causative evaluations, 
they involve both the ‘cause’ and the ‘ef- 
fect.’ Consequently, there are two ‘points’ 
involved. Two points determine a line 
(on a plane), and, vectorially speaking, 
every line has a direction, positive or 
negative. On the other hand, beauty and 
happiness, involving only single points, 
have no direction as well as no multi- 
ordinality. This directional characteristic 
is also found in such feelings as doubt, 
which results, essentially, from the com- 
parison of two or more evaluations. 

Fear, in its general, ambiguous sense, 
is a feeling involving the desire to flee 
from a stimulus. 

First-order fear is a feeling involving 
an inferential evaluation of the effects of 
a stimulus upon ourselves or others. It is 
an inferential evaluation because the stim- 
ulus has not affected us at the moment of 
evaluation; its effects are impending. 
Since they are impending we infer (bas- 
ing our inference on instinct, past experi- 
ence or higher-order abstractions) that 
these effects will be harmful or very un- 
pleasant to us. Once the stimulus ‘hits’ 
us we no longer fear it. I may fear a mad 
dog, but once it starts biting me I am too 
busy fighting it to fear it, except in 
the psychopathological case where I am 
paralyzed with fright. I may fear cancer, 
but once I know I have it I no longer 
fear it, though I may still fear the death 
it promises. 

Fear differs from feelings like love and 
hate in two important respects. First, it is 
what may be called a primary feeling, be- 
cause it is not a feeling about a feeling, 








as is love, which is an evaluation of the 
pleasant feelings provoked by the stim- 
ulus and can therefore be considered a 
secondary feeling, but results directly 
from the inferential evaluation of the ef- 
fects of the stimulus. 

Secondly, it is not a feeling about the 
whole stimulus, as are like and love, but 
a feeling resulting from the evaluation of 
those characteristics of the stimulus which 
can harm us, and always includes the 
space-time characteristics of these char- 
acteristics. Our fear diminishes in direct 
proportion to the increase in ‘distance’ 
and time’ between us and our contact 
with the harmful characteristics of the 
stimulus. Because it is a space-time eval- 
uation, and because it is only a partial 
evaluation of the stimulus, fear does not 
have the directional character that love 
and hate have. It is true that we tend to 
flee—a negatively directed feeling—from 
that which we fear, but this tendency is 
always subject to the influence of our 
evaluation of those characteristics of the 
stimulus which do not incite fear in us, 
and also, to the proximity of those which 


* I should like to make clear that I am using 
the term ‘directional’ in a special sense here, 
i.€., it is not given direction or ‘lined-up’ be- 
tween the two ‘points’—stimulus and the ef- 
fects of the stimulus—through an evaluation of 
their relationship, as is the case with love and 
hate. Therefore, the fear of a fear does not re- 
verse and become positive in character as does 
the hate of a hate. 

As Korzybski very kindly pointed out in a 
seview of the paper, ‘We may consider “‘first- 
order fear” as directed or vectorial. However, 
“second-order fear” or “fear of fear’ loses its 
directional character and becomes a “‘space- 
filling curve” of Peano... . . In this context, 
a “third-order fear” would gain direction again 
of “second-order fear.” ’ 

As can be seen, Korzybski is using the term 
‘directional’ in the sense of allocating ‘fears’ 
to their cause or causes and differs from the 
very limited and special sense in which I used 
it here. 
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do. Thus, I fear a tiger when I am in its 
den and it is hungry. But when it is 
behind bars I do not fear it, and, in fact, 
actually like it because of its beauty and 
grace. A man may fear the law, and even 
after he has broken it, may still like it 
because he feels that he has his punish- 
ment ‘coming to him.’ This mixture of 
fear and like we may find in a soldier's 
feelings toward his general and in a 
worshipper’s toward his god. The fear- 
provoking characteristics of the stimulus 
are evaluated in conjunction with others 
and if these others are more intense, in a 
positive direction, then we will like or 
love the stimulus in spite of our fear. 
Second-order fear is the fear of the 
effects upon us of a first-order feeling. 
The fear of a first-order fear is of most 
interest at this point. Like first-order fear 
it is an inferential evaluation. We fear 
the effects that we infer will occur when 
we experience the first-order fear. At the 
moment of experiencing the first-order 
fear, we are too busy with it to experience 
a second-order fear. And it is to the fact 
that it is an inferential evaluation that 
second-order fear owes its morbid char- 
acter. First-order fear is a mechanism 
necessary for the survival of the organism. 
When the stimulus which we fear is re- 
moved, we cease to fear it. But with sec- 
ond-order fear, the stimulus is within us 
and we cannot flee it; nor is it ever re- 
moved except when we forget it or con- 
quer it through semantic re-evaluation. 
Note that it is not the actual effects of 
the first-order fear as it occurs that we 
fear, but the effects that we infer will oc- 
cur when we experience the first-order 
fear. Since it is a fear of what will hap- 
pen in the future, it is relatively perma- 
nent, 7.e., until either the first-order fear 
occurs, and after which we no longer ex- 
perience the first-order fear, or until we 
conquer either the first- or second-order 
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fear through psycho-physiological read- 
justment. 

This relative permanence of second- 
order fear is extremely devitalizing to the 
organism. The presence of fear of any 
order causes a great increase in metabolic 
activity, and if this is sustained over a 
great period of time, as with second-order 
fear, will impair the functioning of the 
whole system. In turn, this impaired 
functioning decreases both the ability to 
combat the stimulus that caused the first- 
order fear and the ability to control the 
second-order fear. This, in turn, tends to 
increase both fears, thus further decreas- 
ing our control over these fears. This 
vicious circle, if not broken, will event- 
ually lead to the nervous disorganization 
of the system. 

The essential point about the morbidity 
of second-order fear is that it is due, pri- 
marily, to our misevaluation of the space- 
time characteristics of the stimulus which 
caused the first-order fear. We ‘picture’ 
the first-order fear as being ‘here’ and 
‘now’ whereas it is not ‘here’ and has not 
yet occurred. 

Second-order fear, like first-order, is a 
partial evaluation, and therefore does not 
have the directional attributes of hate and 
love. 

Third-order fear is the fear of a second- 
order fear or other second-order feeling. 
It implies awareness of the fact that there 
exists a second-order fear( or other feel- 
ing of second-order) and this indicates 
consciousness of abstraction. A third-order 
fear of a second-order fear is of the same 
morbid nature as the fear of fear and 
contributes to the general nervous disin- 
tegration. Indeed, if, after knowing the 
structure of this process, one is still power- 
less to control it, a nervous breakdown is 
ominously close. 

Very closely related, in character and 
effect, to fear is ‘worry.’ Its general, am- 
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biguous meaning is that of a feeling of 
mixed fear and uncertainty. 

First-order worry, like fear, is an in- 
ferential evaluation of the effects of a 
stimulus. Unlike first-order fear, and very 
similar to second-order fear, it involves 
a misevaluation of the space-time char- 
acteristics of the stimulus. First-order fear 
is a necessity for the survival of the 
organism and under normal circumstances 
does no harm to it. Second-order fear, 
involving the space-time misevaluation, 
becomes psycho-pathological, and first- 
order worry, also involving it, likewise 
must be considered in this light. For ex- 
ample, a man fears the loss of his fortune. 
Business is bad and his position precari- 
ous, and there is nothing he can do about 
it. If he adopts that very attitude—'there 
is nothing I can do about it, so I will just 
wait and see what happens’—it remains 
a first-order fear. But if, instead, he keeps 
‘picturing’ to himself the effects of his 
losing his business, and at the same time 
wondering #f he will lose it, then his fear 
has changed to worry. 

There are two highly destruetive ele- 
ments associated with this feeling. First, 
the space-time misevaluation: he pictures 
the failure as having already taken place 
and reacts to it in essentially the same 
manner that he will when it does happen. 
This reaction involves intense psycho- 
physiological disturbances, but is not too 
harmful, unless repeated often. But it is 
repeated often—every time he thinks of 
the failure occurring. These repeated 
shocks inevitably lead to very serious re- 
sults—stomach ulcers, indigestion, ‘nerv- 
ous breakdown,’ etc. Secondly, if the man 
knew that failure was inevitable, he might 
become reconciled to it, after a fashion, 
and though he would still fear failure he 
would be prepared for it, and the shock 
to his system would be much less, both 
when it does occur and when he ‘pictures’ 








it as occurring. However, he does not 
know for certain that he will fail. This 
uncertainty prevents him from becoming 
reconciled to his fate and so he receives 
the full force of these shocks. 
Second-order worry about a first-order 
worry follows the same vicious circle that 
typifies the second-order fear of a first- 
order fear, with the added ‘toxicity’ of 
uncertainty. This analogy holds for third- 
order worry and third-order fear. 
First-order anger is a secondary feeling 
akin to dislike and hate. It is a feeling 
about the unpleasantness of sensations 
and feelings the stimulus provokes in us. 
These feelings are most often in the 
nature of frustrations of desires, though 
we do get angry at other types of feelings. 
This feeling about these feelings we call 
anger and involves the ‘blind,’ unthink- 
ing desire to destroy or hurt the stimulus 
because it produced these unpleasant feel- 
ings. It is, therefore, a causative evalu- 
ation of stimulus and effect, and like hate 
is directional in nature and of negative 
sign. It differs from hate in the relative 
briefness of its existence, usually dying 
out when the stimulus is removed. Hate 
very often is the resultant of high-order 
abstractions, involving evaluation (or mis- 
evaluation) of the characteristics, struc- 
ture and action of the stimulus as, for 
example, the hate of fascism based on the 
evaluation of its effects on people, na- 
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tions, etc. Anger is never the result of 
high-order abstractions, but the result of 
‘thalamic thinking.’ We may get angry at 
certain actions of certain fascists at certain 
times, but it takes an evaluation of the 
whole to make us hate fascism. It is true 
that hate is often the result of prejudice, 
which, apparently, is a case of low-order, 
‘thalamic thinking.’ But actually this is 
not true. Prejudice is a resultant of high- 
order abstractions, but these are confused 
in order and involve objectifications and 
identifications. With anger there is no 
reasoning. We act almost entirely on the 
thalamic level, which is why we find it so 
difficult to control, i.e., to influence it by 
high-order abstractions. We might call 
anger ‘thalamic hate.’ We have repre- 
sented it on our chart as a single vertical 
line sometimes crossing the emotional 
threshold to give a violent feeling similar 
to hate in its desire to destroy the stim- 
ulus. Since it results from the evaluation 
of only one characteristic of the stimulus, 
it is represented by a single line and the 
lack of area under this line indicates the 
absence of durability. 

Second-order anger reverses signs as 
does second-order hate and lacks the 
spontaneity and intensity of first-order 
anger. 

Third-order anger is similar to other 
negative secondary third-order feelings in 
sign and character. 





Good sense is, of all things among men, the most equally dis- 
tributed; for everyone thinks himself so abundantly provided with 
it that those even who are the most difficult to satisfy in everything 
else do not usually desire a larger measure of this quality than they 


already possess.—DESCARTES. 
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x DISCUSSION + 


THE PERSIAN SAGE AND THE YOKEL* 


FEW YEARS AGO a Persian came 
to this protected city and, presenting 
himself to the Prime Minister announced 
himself as the foremost savant of his na- 
tion, and probably the most erudite man 
in the world. The Prime Minister was 
much impressed by his style of conversa- 
tion, and extended his patronage to him, 
with the promise of a high and confiden- 
tial appointment. At the same time he 
asked whether he was prepared to wrangle 
with our university-men, and the Persian 
seemed delighted with the challenge, and 
asked that the Minister should personally 
attend the disputation; and promised to 
put a question which should be the test 
of which party was the wiser. 


* Extract No. 4 from Images from the Arab 
World (Pilot Press, Ltd., London, 1944), a 
compilation of ‘fragments of Arab literature 
translated and paraphrased with variations and 
comments,’ by Herbert Howarth and Ibrahim 
Shakrullah. Mr. Howarth was a lecturer at the 
University of Cairo in 1940, and subsequently 
was associated with the British Ministry of In- 
formation in Egypt and Palestine. Currently he 
is press officer for Palestine in London. Mr. 
Shakrullah, formerly a student of Mr. Howarth 
was associated with the British Ministry of In- 
formation in Tripoli, North Africa, and now. is 
a resident of Cairo. This extract, which was 
brought to the attention of the editors of ETC. 
by Mr. Maynard Whitlow of Los Angeles, is 
reprinted by kind permission of the publishers, 
Pilot Press, Ltd., 45 Great Russell St., London, 
W.C.1. 


HERBERT HOWARTH 
IBRAHIM SHAKRULLAH 


The Prime Minister called the Uni- 
versity before him, and when a large as- 
sembly had gathered he rehearsed the 
Persian’s offer and asked whether the dons 
were prepared to submit themselves to a 
question of their opponent's choice. They 
agreed, and the Persian placed himself in 
front of them and put a question without 
making a sound. At this they turned to 
the Premier and complained that signs 
were only for the deaf and dumb, and 
that naturally they could not follow his 
meaning. But the Minister preferred to 
favour his Persian, and insisted that the 
University should find an answer or con- 
fess themselves the losers. So they asked 
for three days’ respite to go apart and 
confer with one another; and this was 
allowed. 

After an exhaustive debate on the 
means of combatting the foreigner and 
driving him home with his tail down, one 
of them proposed the following plan, to 
go out and find a yokel from the prov- 
inces, ‘a fellow with a stout cudgel, who 
doesn’t know the difference between 
heaven and earth and broad and long. 
We will rig him out in a doctor's gown, 
and parade respectfully behind him to the 
Premier's house and offer him as our 
chosen representative to meet the Persian. 
And so we escape by setting the dog on 
the pig.’ 
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A number of them went down town 
looking for somebody to fit the descrip- 
tion. And they lit on a yeoman from the 
villages, tall and thick-necked, with hams 
like a horse’s and a long beard, and an 
outsize cape over his head and a gabardine 
cloak down to his knees. He was sitting 
in a shop eating boiled eggs, and when 
they entered there was still one egg which 
he had not broken into, and he thought 
that they must mean to-steal it. So he 
popped it under his cape, and tried to 
slip away, but they caught hold of him. 
Then followed a conversation something 
like this: 

THE YOKEL: I'm your servant and 
friend, poets, so help me God. Play fair 
by me and help me out. 

THE Dons: Now, countryman, don’t 
be afraid. 

THE YOKEL: I am afraid. I’m afraid 
you'll put me in front of the tax-collector, 
who will nick off my head. Never until 
this year did I spend a penny or come 
near Cairo. And now I was hungry arid 
happened to have these four eggs. I boiled 
them and ate three, and the one that was 
left, I put it behind my ear because I was 
feared you wanted it. And I've paid His 
Majesty all my taxes but sixpence. . . . 

THE Dons: In actual fact our intention 
is to do you a favour. Carry out our in- 
structions, and we will pay you the neces- 
sary sixpence, and moreover we will give 
you a dinner and an excellent round of 
amusements. 

THE YOKEL: Instruct anything you 
like. I'll do it. I'll dig a well, or pull a 
wall down, or cart mud, or bake dung- 
bricks for your fire. I'll do it all in no 
time. Or I'll fight anyone you like—you 
stand out, just give me a stick and leave 
it to me, I'll break a thousand heads for 


THE Dons: Indeed, we want some- 
thing much simpler. We shall instal you 
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as our chairman and conduct you to a 
certain foreign gentleman, who will ask 
you questions which you must answer and 
show yourself his superior. But be very 
careful not to employ words in your 
answers. Confine yourself to gesticula- 
tion, please. 

THE YOKEL: Take me along to this 
namby-pamby. Just say the word, and 
I'll give him a cuff that will put paid to 
his account whether he’s the Prime Min- 
ister’s man or the Emperor's. Trust me, 
that foreigner will come off worst. 

They took him and put a great swell- 
ing turban on his head, and wrapped him 
in a doctor’s gown. And he slipped his 
egg inside the flap. They told him ‘Leave 
your egg behind till we come back,’ but 
he would have none of them: ‘Never on 
your life. I won't leave it anywhere. This 
is my hen’s egg, the very first egg she 
laid, at that. I'm keeping it to eat when 
I'm hungry.’ 

So they let him have his own way, and 
walked him before them to the Prime 
Minister's house, and the Premier rose 
and greeted them with due courtesy. The 
master chosen to answer the Persian was 
presented, and the disputation began. The 
Persian seated himself with crossed legs, 
like a humble searcher after truth, but the 
peasant flopped down and thrust his legs 
out arrogantly as if he were in the cow- 
shed. The Persian was much put out of 
countenance when he saw his rival seated 
so, and began to think himself up against 
the sublimest of sages who held an aca- 
demic wrangle in contempt. 

First the Persian pointed with a 
stretched finger. The yokel quickly 
pointed two fingers back at him. The 
Persian then lifted his hand to the sky, 
and the yokel furiously clapped a hand 
on the floor. Then the Persian put his 
hand in his gown and fetched out a box, 
and opened it, and a chicken jumped out 
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which he threw at his opponent. But the 
yokel instantly flipped the egg from the 
inside of his gown, and threw it at the 
Persian, who waved his arms in amaze- 
ment, and, turning to the Minister and 
the assembled divines, told them ‘He has 
answered each question I posed. Be wit- 
ness all, that henceforward I am one of 
his disciples.’ 

The Minister showed his appreciation 
of the dons and their delegate, and they 
departed with triumph shining on their 
foreheads. 

Once outside the house, the country- 
man’s supporters asked him to explain 
the questions and answers, ‘neither of 
which we understood.’ ‘God help you,’ 
said the man, ‘You are scholars, but any 
mortal can bepuzzle you. There I was 
sitting in front of him, and I saw his eyes 
reddening and his anger rising, and he 
pointed his finger at me, as if to say “Take 
care, I shall pick your eye out with this 
finger.” So I pointed two fingers at him 
to say “Be careful I don’t pick out both 
your eyes.”” And he lifted his hand and 
held it upwards, meaning that if I didn’t 
give in he would crucify me on the ceil- 
ing. So I put my hand on the ground, 


meaning that if that was his line I was 
ready to flatten him down until all the 
devils were squeezed out of his carcase. 
And when he saw I was winning, he 
fished a little chicken from his coat, 
swanking because he ate chickens every 
day and lived in great bliss of eating and 
drinking. So I took out my boiled egg to 
show that I was as good as he and lived 
in the bliss of boiled eggs. And like that 
I answered his questions and beat him.’ 

They went next to the Persian, and he 
said “Your doctor is the first man in the 
world to answer these questions, which 
I have been submitting to scholars all my 
life.’ They asked what the questions and 
answers signified, and he said: ‘I lifted 
my finger, as if affirming ‘God is one,” 
and he lifted two fingers, affirming ‘And 
He has no second.” I lifted my hand to 
the sky, stating “Without pillars He 
raised up the Heavens.” And he laid a 
hand on the ground to respond “On 
frozen water He spread the earth.” And 
I took my box and brought out a chicken, 
which means “And He creates the living 
out of the dead.” And he took an egg and 
replied ‘And the dead out of the living.” 
A greater scholar I have never met.’ 


GENERAL SEMANTICS AND 


THE PATENT SYSTEM* 


F WE ARE constantly aware that (1) 
language however flexible can never 
communicate more than a summary of 
what is going on in the nervous system 
of the writer or speaker, and (2) that a 
word never carries precisely the same 


* Extract from ‘General Semantics and the 
Patent System,’ Journal of the Patent Office 
Society, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 (January, 1945). 


CECIL C. KENT 


psycho-logical significance to any two 
people, and (3) that many of the most 
important words in languages have no 
intelligent meaning outside of a context, 
it will be found that considerable light 
and less heat may be thrown onto many 
discussions within and pertaining to the 
Patent System. 

For instance in the prosecution of 
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patent applications much dogmatic in- 
sistence pro or con with reference to the 
‘accuracy’ of descriptive terms may be 
eliminated in the realization that, whether 
you call a device for mixing gas and air a 
carburetor or a Lulu, it és not either of 
these things, the name we decide on be- 
ing merely a label for the objective name- 
less entity under discussion, the only 
crucial necessity being to make sure that 
others who read the patent specification 
sufficiently understand what is referred 
to by the chosen term in a structural and 
purposive sense. 

The prevailing aristotelian, elementalis- 
tic structure of language is very well il- 
lustrated in patent claims, the literature 
concerning same, and the decisions, not to 
mention the vast body of correspondential 
arguments in the Patent Office. In this 
connection let us consider very briefly and 
in general the question of structure vs. 
function in patent claims. 

All objective phenomena including pat- 
entable inventions are structures wherein 
the parts are in a state of ordered rela- 
tionship. Also from the very fact of their 
existence they are capable of functioning 
in various ways. In the case of ‘inventions’ 
the configuration of some part or parts 
may be new, or the relationship of known 
parts may be new. Sometimes these char- 
acteristics are combined and they are sup- 
posed to exist for ‘useful’ functions. 

Now when new phenomena, structural 
arrangements, etc., are created, there are 
three ways by which they can be verbally 
defined (generally in combination) : 


(1) The structurally descriptive defi- 
nition using standard terms. 


*It would be most helpful I believe to the 
intelligent prosecution of patents if Examiners 
and attorneys were familiar also with the 
operational method of P. W. Bridgman. See 
The Logic of Modern Physics. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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(2) The extensional definition, which 
I consider as that which includes (a) 
an invented word or words hitherto 
devoid of meaning, or (b) a hyphen- 
ated term whereof the parts may be old 
but wherein the whole introduces a 
new idea, so that either (a) or (b) 
only have significance when the in- 
vention is concurrently pointed to or 
illustrated. 


(3) The functional definition. 


The class of nouns and adjectives pre- 
dominantly govern structural definitions 
while verbs and adverbs govern functional 
ones. But since language is in a constant 
state of modification, many words which 
appear to have been created as nouns be- 
come permissive as verbs and so capable 
of functional usage in definitions. Others 
which may have originated as verbs have 
become accepted as nouns. Here is a short 
list : 


Noun Verb 
a telephone to telephone 
a ram to ram 
a jacket to jacket 
a gear to gear 
a seat to seat 
a cutter to cut 
a plough to plough 


And so it develops that much of the 
wrangling over ‘wherein’ clauses, ‘means’ 
clauses, ‘participial’ clauses, ‘adapted to’ 
clauses, etc., is mere gambling on words 
and might be eliminated if it were recog- 
nized that a name is not an essential at- 
tribute of a thing and that most ‘func- 
tional’ statements appear to be transform- 
able into ‘structural’ statements by the 
sufficiently outlandish subjectification of 
predicates. Here is an example of a claim 
allowed to MacLean ef al. in Patent No. 
2,3553,172: 
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A harvester comprising in combina- 
tion a wheeled framework, a reel, cut- 
ter-bar, and conveyor platform in con- 
ventional relationship thereon, means 
for erecting the stems of plants cut by 
said harvester and accumulating the 
same into a bundle, means for deposit- 
ing said bundle in erect position upon 
the ground, spreading the base thereof 
prior to making ground contact and 
means for forming, packing and press- 
ing said bundle into the form of a 
shock after deposit of said bundle onto 
the ground. 

Now the ‘functional’ clauses following 
‘means’ might have been presented in 
cumbersome hyphenated, but nonetheless 
‘structural’ form like this: 


. and an erect-position-bundle-de- 
positor, an operable-prior-to- making - 
ground - contact - bundle- base- spreader, 
a shock-former, a shock-packer, and a 
shock -butt-ground-presser upon said 
harvester. 


After all a thing is only what it does. 
To say a pinion is a piece of machinery 
(A is B) necessarily means that a piece 
of machinery is a pinion! If A is B then 
no one will dispute B is A, and it is one 
of the faults of our present language 
structure that it encourages false-to-fact 
identifications and confusions in levels of 
abstraction because it is inadequate for 
manipulating asymmetrical relations. It is 
a language of ‘kind’ more than of degree. 
It tends to be static rather than behavioral 
and dynamic, and therefore lacks cor- 
respondence with the world as mani- 
fested by science,,,, which is also dynamic 
and in a state of constant ‘change’ wherein 
every ‘thing’ is more or less related. 

Although the functional prohibition 
was introduced to prevent the monopoliz- 
ing of all ways for carrying out an ob- 
ject, it is, I submit, in fact, generally, if 


not always, possible to define an invention 
in structural terms which are to all prac- 
tical purposes just as all-embracing. Com- 
pare the following: 


Functional 


The combination with an electric clock 
movement of an adjacent emergency 
non-electric clock movement, said two 
movements being so associated that 
when the electric movement stops, the 
starting of said non-electric clock is 
initiated to continue the rotation of the 
hands connected to said electric move- 
ment. 


Structural 


The combination with an electric clock 
movement of an adjacent emergency 
none-electric clock movement, and an 
electric - clock - stoppage-initiated auto- 
matic starter operatively connected to 
said non-electric movement and to said 
electric movement. 


Now I am not inferring the admissabil- 
ity of either of the above examples which 
are only given to illustrate the close con- 
nection between the ‘object’ and its be- 
havior. We name objects only to com- 
municate and identify their class, but we 
are mainly concerned with their functions 
and that is why we so readily transpose 
their class names to their functional 
equivalents and can generate a name of 
any breadth to enclose the functional idea. 

And so I suggest that there should be 
less controversy between structure versus 
function as such and more willingness to 
permit the use of either within the limits 
of the prior art and those imposed by the 
common interest. 

Much futile animistic controversy and 
dogmatism also centers on notions con- 
cerning ‘to cause,’ ‘to allow’ and ‘where- 
by,’ etc., clauses. One can argue oneself 
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black in the face as to whether a part 
should be ‘properly’ defined as allowed 
or permitted to perform a certain func- 
tion, as for instance upon ‘release’ from 
some other part, or whether there exist 
‘means for causing’ it so to function. 
Realistically considered, a ‘permissive’ 
kind of action is caused just as certainly 
as a more obviously dynamic one. Closely 
related are those arguments which crop 
up when a force is transmitted through 
several parts to act upon a particular ob- 
ject or assembly and it is desired to de- 
fine the part which that object or assembly 
is driven by. 

Thus the expression ‘prime power’ is 
really only a figure of speech. A spring 
for instance is useless without some struc- 
ture to bear against in the performance 
of its function. Nothing in fact exists 
usefully in vacuo. “To be’ is necessarily 
‘to be related.’ The so-called force on any 
driven object acts equally on the part or 
parts that it is driven ‘by,’ as well as on 
that which it ‘drives’ and so perhaps it 
would contribute to word-fact correspond- 
ence if the use of this preposition were 
barred by the Patent Office since in the 
physical picture there is in fact no ‘agency’ 
and the problems of forces acting on 
bodies would then reduce to strictly 
mathematical interpretations in terms of 
vector diagrams and vector equations.* * 

I have stated that ‘objective’ nouns are 
also definable in functional terms (a 
plough—that which ploughs, or ‘a means 
for ploughing’). Also to be considered 
is the fact that some such nouns in a 
‘practical’ descriptive sense stand for or 


* Since agreement as to ‘meaning’ is one of. 


the most important considerations of patent 
claims I believe that Topology would yield 
valuable notions applicable to the advancement 
of scientific claim drafting. See Principles of 
Topological Psychology by Kurt Lewin (Mc- 
Graw-Hill) wherein such formulations as 
‘causal psychological interconnections,’. ‘dy- 
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represent a greater aggregate of behavioral 
phenomena than others. 

Before a worth while number of people 
knew what was meant by such words as 
‘radio tube’ or ‘turbine,’ the structures 
for which these words stood, had to be 
described at considerable length. Now 
scientists, when they discover new em- 
pirical phenomena the behavior of which 
can only be communicated by lengthy ex- 
planations, invent new terms on the spot 
and associate them with their explanations 
then and there to avoid cumbersome repe- 
tition.* 5 

Although there would need to be strict 
limits to such a practice in patent claim 
drafting, I submit there are numerous 
occasions when it would bé legitimate. 
Thus for example where a manufacturer 
had developed in the art of feedstuffs 
crushing, an ‘instantaneous’ or ‘snap- 
action’ assembly for releasing one of two 
crushing plates from all mechanical re- 
straints whereby it is normally held spaced 
from the other, he might under such a 
practice refer to it as ‘an Instantex assem- 
bly’ as in the following example: 


In a material crusher, a pair of oppos- 
ing crushing plates, a supporting shaft, 
said crushing plates being co-axial with 





namic conditions of structural changes, fluidity, 
elasticity, plasticity,’ etc., are graphically repre- 
sented, as I believe in patent specification and 
prosecution such notions as ‘regions of struc- 
tural novelty’ and of functional novelty might 
also usefully be represented with their ‘bound- 
aries, ‘connections,’ (novel or conventional) 
etc. 

* A. Rapoport, ‘Newtonian Physics and Avia- 
tion Cadets,’ ETC., I, 154-164 (Spring 1944). 

* This is also resorted to in Statutes and other 
legal documents by means of the ‘hereinafter 
described as .. .’ clause. 

*To Chemical Examiners and Attorneys spe- 
cializing in chemical cases I would strongly urge 
perusal of the article, ‘Chemical Semantics’ by 
S. Weiner, ETC., I, 41-46 (August 1943), 
which is most pertinent in this context. 
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said shaft, at least one of said plates 
being rotatably carried by said shaft, 
means for adjustably spacing at least 
one of said plates from the other while 
said crusher is running, and an in- 
stantex assembly as herewithin de- 
scribed.® 


Far more of course than in the admin- 
istration of the Patent System is the need 
for extensional thinking in the relation- 
ship to the Patent System to other ‘sys- 
tems’ in our culture—‘economic,’ ‘social,’ 
etc. which are all inextricably related. In 
fact it would appear that most of them are 
in themselves extensionally governed to 
a fairly high degree. It is in the matter 
of relating that we are so miserably dis- 
orientated and it is the view of general 


semantictists supported by constantly ac- 
cumulating empirical evidence, that this is 
fundamentally due to our verbally too 
cleancut, anthropomorphically based lan- 
guage structure which departmentalizes 
knowledge into false-to-fact subject-mat- 
ter—'history, ‘geography, ‘economics,’ 
etc. 


* Well known mechanisms having this type 
of name are ‘Servo,’ ‘Simplex,’ etc., and in con- 
nection with this proposal the reader will read- 
ily recall the Markush case. There a group of 
chemicals having no ready-made collective label 
were found to have certain useful characteristics- 
in-common, for which reason alternative claim- 
ing was permitted in view. of ‘the paucity of lan- 
guage.’ Why couldn’t Markush have invented 
a word to stand for or symbolize those charac- 
teristics, defining such word in the body of his 
description? 


A SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT IN 


SEMANTIC USAGE* 


URING A PERIOD of rapid devel- 

opment in a science, many new con- 
cepts are invented and old ones given new 
meaning. There have usually been only 
two horns to the dilemma posed by the 
necessity for changing terminology. The 
first has been to coin new words; the sec- 
ond has been to use extant words, fre- 
quently from the lay vocabulary, giving 
them, however, a new, a more exact, or a 
more restricted definition. Like many 
others, I have tried both and have found 


*Assistant professor of Psychology, Brooklyn 
College. Author (with B. Mittelmann) of 
Principles of Abnormal Psychology, Harper 
& Bros., 1941; articles on motivation, person- 
ality and psychological theory in various psy- 
chological and philosophical journals. 

* Reprinted from Psychological Review, Vol. 
53, No. 4, July, 1945. 


A. H. MASLOW’* 


that neither works well. Neologisms are 
usually ignored; and, where rigid defini- 
tion has been given to old words, many 
psychologists have continued to use these 
words as they always had before. The re- 
sult is ummecessary misunderstanding, 
pseudo-debates and other purely semantic 
(rather than scientific) battles and con- 
fusions. 

I wish to offer a third possible alter- 
native which I have tried out in my classes 
and found to work very well. It is simply 
to recognize that the same word can be 
used by different authors in partially or 
completely different ways. This is done 
by accepting the words that the various 
authors have used, appending to them, 
however, as a subscript, the author's name, 
which indicates that we are using these 
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words as the particular author used them 
and in no other way. As my students be- 
come familiar with such concepts as ‘be- 
havorisMwatson, Of ‘behavorismMy,;;, OF 
‘behavorisMr,;man, 1 can eventually 
shorten the subscripts to the authors’ in- 
itial alone, i.e., ‘behavorismy’ or ‘be- 
havorism,,’ or ‘behavorism,y.’ A few other 
concepts for which I have found this pro- 
cedure useful are field,.,;,, abstract 
Goldsteins EMELZENCYcannon, S€XFreva, CON- 
nection thornaixes etc. It has also been 
helpful to speak of behavorismgestait (be- 
havorism as the Gestalt psychologists de- 
scribe it), and Gestalt psychology penavior- 
ist (Gestalt psychology as the behavorist 
writers describe it). The theoretically 
minded psychologist will notice here the 
interesting parallel to the so-called oper- 
ational definition, or, to be more exact, 
‘operational definitions, ;agman- 

A further, though subsidiary, advan- 
tage of this usage is in the explicit label- 
ling of what could be called the ‘intra- 
mural word.’ We all know that, for peda- 
gogical purposes, we may use words 
within our own classrooms in a manner 
that we never would in a formal publi- 
cation. These may be purely heuristic 
words, the slang of the moment, exag- 
gerations humorous or whimsical, or para- 
doxical definitions which could never en- 
dure serious examination. Such words can 
be very useful nevertheless, for they may 


GENERAL SEMANTICS IN 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTISE 


How strange that most of our recent 
educational disputes have centered about 
the content of education, rarely a method 
of teaching. Should students read the 
‘hundred great books,’ or shall they be 


help to set the stage for serious discussion, 
or may be used to enlist interest and at- 
tention to what is to follow, or they may 
indicate that the discussion to follow, 
though narrow, is set against a broad 
background, etc. As an illustration, I re- 
call a most interesting lecture in which 
the speaker's first sentence was ‘Psychiatry 
is the art of applying a science which does 
not yet exist.’ 

From this usage, which all teachers 
(and all good conversationalists) know 
and use freely, may be derived the con- 
cept of an ‘intramural word,’ that is, a 
word which has only arbitrary, momen- 
tary and local meaning, i.e., only in this 
conversation, only at this time, in this 
place and for these people. To avoid 
producing confusion in the occasional 
student who is so humorless that he takes 
the usage quite seriously, and to avoid the 
embarrassment of having students quote 
such usages outside the classroom to peo- 
ple who cannot understand them, I have 
found it useful to append the subscript 
‘int’ both in lecturing and in writing. The 
same thing could be done by the psycholo- 
gist using an ‘intramural’ word in the 
course of a single lecture or paper, for the 
sake only of temporary communication 
with the reader. He can thereby explicitly 
disavow any intention to propose the 
word seriously for inclusion in the gen- 
eral glossary of psychology. 


HERBERT J. COGAN 


free to elect a major subject, or should 
we perhaps temper too much academic 
freedom by prescribing a year or two of 
compulsory comprehensive courses? This 
concern over content was abetted by the 
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war, which fathered a new crop of 
courses designed to boost international 
consciousness. 

Not many educators have understood 
that the content-method problem (hardly 
formulated yet) is analogous to the 
ancient body-mind problem of the phi- 
losophers, and more recently the doctors, 
and that the divorce of method from 
content automatically implies the existence 
of fictions and meaningless identifica- 
tions. When we teach children as an end 
to ‘know’ the capital cities and the chief 
resources of all the countries in the world, 
to memorize parts of speech and diagram 
isolated sentences, we fall into the old 
error of assuming that we know some- 
thing if we can name it. The prevalence 
of this type of thinking in primitive 
societies needs no repeating here. That so 
much of the education we supposedly im- 
part is no more than ambitious name- 
calling reveals that the ‘body’ and ‘mind’ 
of education have yet to be reconciled as 
an indivisible whole in which structure 
is recognized as the only content of 
knowledge. 

When we do little more than apply 
labels to objects, we in effect isolate 
them from other objects so related to 
them in a functional continuum as to 
form a structure. Whatever else we in- 
clude in our educations and no matter 
how much we wrangle over choice of 
subject, we are moving in a circle if we 
do not include a search for and an 
understanding of such structures on dif- 
ferent levels of abstraction. 

We usually save time by changing or 
dropping courses but rarely consider the 
economy practicable within a series of 
courses, an economy resulting not from 
lopping off courses—as if you could add 
or subtract learning—but from an opera- 
tional or functional approach. The ad- 
ditive approach reverts back to the al- 
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most unquestioned separation of content 
from method, of what is taught from 
how it is taught. It is ironic that the 
slight attention this problem has at- 
tracted has been mostly in connection 
with higher education. In our elementary 
schools where the habits formed through 
many impressionable years are difficult to 
alter in a few years of higher education, 
the problem has barely been recognized. 

The economy attainable within an edu- 
cation is little different from the econ- 
omy practised by a successful business 
man or scientist who learns how to organ- 
ize in terms of more general principles 
those events which affect his work, and is 
able to visualize in successive events the 
character of his principles or generaliza- 
tions. Korzybski has pointed out the vital 
importance of visualization for creative 
experience: . Structural means are 
sought and discovered to translate these 
higher abstractions into lower, the only 
ones with which the lower centres can 
deal. Then we can “visualize” our theor- 
ies .. .’ Or experience them. This under- 
standing of experience might well serve 
as a Criterion of time-saving and as a base 
for curricula. 

The teaching of history is an example. 
If you were to take a poll of recent college 
graduates who had taken the required 
courses in history, you would find that 
the traces retained by the majority are 
primarily unorganized low-order abstrac- 
tions, unconnected details or names of 
movements, wars, rulers, treaties and 
heroes, and disproportionately few unify- 
ing or higher-order abstractions which 
capture for the student the character or 
qualities of history and render unimpor- 
tant forgetfulness of details, at the same 
time giving him a certain power over or 
background for the judgment of current 
and perhaps future history. When the 
facts of history can be experienced as 
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visualizations of these higher-order ab- 
stractions, we will have come a long way 
in the teaching of history and departed 
from present chronological, nationalistic 
or other biases. 

Children in grade school learn the 
‘fundamentals’ of history, grammar, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic and other basic sub- 
jects. If they are fortunate, they learn 
the fundamentals of thinking in college. 
Our educations, instead of building cumu- 
lative power, are redundant with repeti- 
tions of the same courses on different 
‘levels,’ each level introducing more de- 
tails, giving the student greater freedom 
and less direction. What we need is a 
dynamic principle of continuity not only 
within given curricula but from one edu- 
cational level to the next. Such a principle 
is found in the potency of higher-order 
abstractions together with the process of 
visualization. The practise of such a prin- 
ciple could introduce an economy and 
pattern into our educations which would 
electrify present hit-or-miss methods, re- 
assemble loose and useless information 
and unite content with method without 
crippling individual liberties. In fact, the 
student learning in terms of relations, 
function and structure, will have received 
excellent preparation for rating his prac- 
tical relationship with his environment. 
This is a very practical consideration, 
and it is apropos to note that, without 
taking sides in present vocational vs. cul- 
tural educational controversies, such dif- 
' ferences of opinion are to a great extent 
absorbed by a general principle which 
embraces them both. It is not surprising 
that a principle based on the so-called 
scientific point of view (but by no means 
restricted to the sciences) can be prac- 
tical in the vocation-finding sense. Key 
terms in modern educational arguments 
appear quite differently in the light of 
such a principle. ‘Preservation of our 


classical heritage,’ notwithstanding its 
virtue, is seen to represent a tradition- 
alist position but, more generally, just an- 
other phase — conditioned by modern 
anxiety over lack of direction — of the 
old reliance on content without method 
and with little attempt to reconcile the 
two. 

That our educational system must be 
charged with vitality is a basic assump- 
tion few will deny; yet the search for 
vital principles has led many educators 
astray. If vitality is to be expressed as a 
function of our educational system, and 
the valid range of this function is broadly 
determined by our economic-social sys- 
tem, then it is not so important which 
particular courses are included so long 
as the function is clearly defined. If the 
student is to participate actively and with 
understanding some day in his society, his 
education must be so designed that he 
can use or create with it, and all con- 
structive creativity whether analytic, ar- 
tistic or otherwise is based on the ability 
to visualize higher-order abstractions as 
abstractions of lower order, to translate 
one into the other. Although our knowl- 
edge is relational—and one could pursue 
relativity indefinitely — certain relations 
and structures have more ‘vitality’ for us 
than others and are based on a simple 
temporal fact: we are living in the 20th 
century. The ‘heritage’ which the past 
(almost animistically) is said to hold out 
to us is not as important as those relations 
and structures which connect the past 
with the present and so enlighten the lat- 
ter. One need not subscribe, for example, 
to the over-all generalization of Spengler 
—the basic structural similarity of ‘cul- 
tures’—to recognize the vitality of his 
formulation of western history. 

The controversies over general vs. 
special, or cultural vs. vocational educa- 
tion, hardly take into account that the 
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DISCUSSION 


area within which effective juggling of 
vocational vs. cultural training can take 
place is largely restricted by the im- 
pingement of wholly external factors. 
Getting around this difficulty by prescrib- 
ing compulsory comprehensive courses in 
the ‘humanities’ or social sciences is at 
best a limited solution based on a sharply 
drawn line between specialized and gen- 
eral education. The Harvard Committee, 
unfortunately working within these limi- 
tations, stated the problem clearly in its 
report (1945) on General Education In 
A Free Society: ‘General education must 
accordingly be conceived less as a specific 
set of books to be read or courses to be 
given, than as a concern for certain goals 
of knowledge and outlook and an in- 
sistence that these goals be sought after 
by many means as intently as are those of 
specialism.’ It is rarely admitted that 
specialism can incorporate similar goals 
of outlook, that it is not necessary to have 
engineering students take a few courses 
in the Liberal Arts school in order to 
‘round out’ their education, that the term 
‘general education’ itself too often repre- 
sents a fiction which serves to cover up 
the departmentality which makes a liberal 
arts college a nominal association of 
specialist camps. 


No one will underestimate the difficulty 
of ridding ourselves of atomistic cultural- 
vocational assumptions and other similar- 
ly-based conflicts in higher education, for 
it has been on the university level that 
most of the controversy has taken place, 
but significant educational action cannot 
take place in a theoretic vacuum, and all 
signs pointing to action indicate the 
strategy of initiating effective action in 
the grade and high schools. What is be- 
ing done in the Orange, Texas, public 
schools, as reported by Charles I. Glicks- 
berg (ETC., Winter 1946) in a review of 
Teaching English As A Communication 
Art, is an isolated but heartening ex- 
ample. Other subjects are amenable to 
similar treatment and to the development 
of more fundamental relationships with 
one another. The impetus of such a move- 
ment would be carried into our colleges 
by informed high school graduates; and 
the majority who never get to college 
under present conditions, a majority con- 
spicuously absent in so many college-bred 
educational arguments, need no longer be 
singled out as an educationally under- 
privileged class. Our grade and high 
schools provide an ideal environment for 
the combined efforts of general semantic- 
ists and educators. 





In the rough, a symbol is defined as a sign which stands for 
something. Any sign is not necessarily a symbol. If it stands for 
something, it becomes a symbol for this something. If it does not 
stand for something, then it becomes not a symbol but a meaningless 
sign. This applies to words just as it does to bank cheques. If one 
has a zero balance in the bank, but still has a cheque-book and issues 
a cheque, he issues a sign but not a symbol, because it does not 
stand for anything. The penalty for such use of these particular signs 
as symbols is usually jailing. This analogy applies to oral noises we 
make, which occasionally become symbols and at other times do not ; 
as yet, no penalty is exacted for such a fraud—A. KorzyBskI, 


Science and Sanity. 
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Why ‘Non-Aristotelian’ 


Sirs: Professor Thomas D. Eliot's let- 
ter summarizes such serious mis-under- 
standings of my work that I take the 
liberty to answer it at some length for 
those of my students who meets these 
kinds of attitudes of ‘appeasement.’ 

He says, ‘I am coming to believe that 
for many people they (the expressions 
aristotelian and non-aristotelian) stick in 
the philosophic craw.’ This is unfortun- 
ately true, and the only thing to do with 
such people is to jar out of them the old 
dogmas in which they were trained in the 
nursery, not to appease them. In my work, 
if I were to play up to popular beliefs, 
and actions based on them, I would fail. 
I cannot write just to please the orthodoxy 
of uninformed or misinformed people 
who do not read, yet ‘know better.’ But 
I must state honestly what I believe to be 
correct, in an extensional sense, using 
common language, not trying to be ‘per- 
suasive,’ but attempting to use a language 
similar in structure to that which it is 
supposed to represent. 

I may remind the reader that the great 
mathematician Gauss was the first to pro- 
duce a non-euciidean system, but he re- 
fused to publish his findings because he 
was afraid of the ‘clamor of the Boeo- 
tians.” I suggest that the reader consult a 
good dictionary and Roget’s Thesaurus 
under ‘Boeotian’ and also the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, History penalized 
Gauss for that cowardice by not giving 
him credit for originating the non- 


euclidean geometrics. (In my case I am 
not afraid of the ‘clamor of the Boeotians’ 
although I know it was bound to hap- 
pen.) 

‘Those who are familiar with his 
(Aristotle's) work as a whole,’ Mr. Eliot 
writes further, ‘tell me that, by compari- 
son with Plato, Aristotle was so much 
more empirical and “extensional” . . .’ 
Aristotle was indeed more ‘extensional’ 
than Plato. But this has nothing to do 
with the inadequacy of his pre-scientific 
system, formulated circa 350 B.C. The 
fact that Aristotle did such exceptional 
work in his time only made the work of 
his successors more difficult. 

Plato objectified ‘ideas’ as if they were 
something ‘concrete.’ In other words, he 
identified verbal with non-verbal levels. 
Primitives and infants do that, and un- 
fortunately the majority of us still per- 
petuate this habit. The harm that Plato 
did to future generations was very con- 
siderable, because he populated our world 
with gremlins with which we struggle up 
to today. But Plato did not build a work- 
able system as Aristotle did, which we can 
continue to inflict on each generation, 
training them in the primitive magic of 
words. 

In Science and Sanity 1 deal delibera- 
ately and explicitly with my admiration 
of Aristotle, and also the consistency of 
the labeling of the more general, non- 
euclidean, non-newtonian, and non-aristo- 
telian systems, in the historical order of 
their revision, from the simplest to the 
most complex. The power of a system is 
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that it is teachable, and the three ‘non-’ 
systems are even more teachable, as they 
include the older systems as special cases. 

Mr. Eliot's acquaintances whom he 
wishes to appease make the very common 
error of identifying the ‘non-’ systems as 
if they were ‘anti-’ systems, which from 
a historical point of view is not the case. 
The appellations ‘non-aristotelian,’ ‘non- 
euclidean,’ and ‘non-newtonian’ (the last 
two are mathematical and physico-mathe- 
matical terms) are thoroughly justified on 
epistemological and linguistic grounds. 
The systems of Aristotle, Euclid, Newton, 
in this order, were strictly interconnected 
and interdependent, and representative of 
their neurosemantic period, codif ying the 
‘consensus of opinions’ of their age. So 
the old inadequacies were propagated 
even when those codifications (maps) did 
not any longer fit the territory. 

The selection of a generic label for a 
system is of real importance, as it should 
indicate the composite character of sci- 
ences, cultures and civilizations. We must 
discriminate between a theory and a sys- 
tem. There are many theories by many 
men, but very few great systems (see 
‘doctrinal functions’ of Keyser, consult 
index of Science and Sanity), among 
which the more important are those syn- 
thesized originally by Aristotle, Euclid, 
and Newton, and so they should be called 
by their names. When it comes to the re- 
vision of a system, and there may be in- 
definitely many of them, we must use a 
historically and epistemologically correct 
generic term, such as ‘non-aristotelian,’ 
‘non-euclidean,’ ‘non-newtonian.’ The 
educational value of such terms is tre- 
mendous, as it indicates to future genera- 
tions the planned generalizing of the 
older restricted systems to make them 
more adequate and inclusive for present- 
day needs. For instance, if Mr. Eliot were 
to produce an important revision of the 
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most complex aristotelian system, it would 
be a mistake to label it the ‘Eliot system.’ 
It should be labelled historically and 
epistemologically a ‘non-aristotelian sys- 
tem’ (one of the many possible), or it 
could be labelled even the ‘eliotian non- 
aristotelian system’ or a ‘non-aristotelian 
system by Eliot.’ 

The interested reader may consult the 
index of Science and Sanity under: 
Aristotle, aristotelian system, Euclid, eu- 
clidean system, Newton, newtonian sys- 
tem, Einstein theory, etc., and in particular 
page 97, where the relation of the old and 
the new trilogies is indicated; pages xvi 
to xxiii, where historical data and tabu- 
lations explaining the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the aristotelian and non- 
aristotelian systems are given; and pages 
747 to 761, in which detailed justification 
of the epistemological and historical im- 
portance of the term ‘non-aristotelian’ is 
explained. This material would provide a 
more fundamental answer to Mr. Eliot's 
letter than I can give here, and may con- 
vey to the reader that pioneers were, are, 
and will be under fire of the orthodox, 
who, the less informed they are, raise 
their voices the louder. In the new intro- 
ductions of the second edition of Man- 
hood of Humanity and the third edition 
of Science and Sanity, which I am mak- 
ing ready for the printer, there will be 
more on this subject. 

ALFRED KORZYBSKI 
Institute of General Semantics 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


‘Pure, Rich, Mellow’ 


Sirs: The following was taken from an 
address given by Commissioner C. J. Durr 
(Federal Communications Commission) 
on January 7, 1946: 

‘Only night before last, several million 
Americans were given a lesson in Ameri- 
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can history as an interlude between selec- 
tions of recent song hits. The story was 
that of George Washington crossing the 
Delaware. It was told much as it was 
given us in our childhood history books 
but a moral had been added. 

‘Washington’s troops were cold and 
ragged and hungry and _ ill-equipped. 
There were no equivalents of the landing 
barges of today, but only a collection of 
small leaky skiffs. Large ice floes added 
to the difficulty and danger of his project. 
Everything was against success but Wash- 
ington pushed ahead and through in- 
domitable will and sheer character won 
a battle which was the turning point of a 
war and which paved the way for the 
establishment of a new nation founded 
upon the freedom and dignity of the 
individual. 

‘As in the case of a man, we were told, 
so in the case of a tobacco. It’s character 
that counts—“the pure, rich, mellow 
flavor, the smoothness, and the free draw- 
ing qualities.” 

‘Isn't it fair to ask that our heroes be 
allowed to remain on their pedestals un- 
less and until it has been clearly proven 
that they are not worthy of being heroes? 
Has salesmanship become of such vital 
importance that they must be dragged 
down and put to work as tobacco ped- 
diers? ... 

‘It was the sponsor of this same pro- 
gram who, in the months of our trial fol- 
lowing the attack on Pearl Harbor bore 
its part of the sacrifice with proud sorrow 
when Lucky Strike Green went to war... . 

‘In only one year, according to the trade 
journals, one advertiser spent approxi- 
mately $22,000,000 in advertising over 
the air its soap and related products. That 
was enough to operate one of our most 
important and useful educational broad- 
cast stations, Station WOI, of Iowa State 
College, for 700 years at the rate of its 


present budget. Doesn't this indicate that 
our sense of values concerning radio has 
become rather badly warped?’ 


JosePH Facci 
Vienna, Virginia 


Down With Samurai 


Sirs: Mrs. Fairchild and I both stayed 
in Japan many years ago and have been 
interested in the gardeners and artists of 
Japan ever since. 

The current Semantics Book Club 
selection, Ruth Benedict's The Chrysan- 
themum and the Sword, which we are 
reading now, is the most penetrating and 
clearest analysis of Japanese character we 
have ever seen. Our experiences with 
many Japanese—scholars, artists, states- 
men, and peasants—lead us to accept her 
judgment about their complex character. 
I have predicted that once the samurai 
spirit is eliminated, we shall see a different 
Japan rise, determined to be great with- 
out being big. 

Davi FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Florida 


On Structure 


Sirs: I don’t agree with the apparent 
concepts of ‘structure’ held by most of 
your writers and I feel that the remarks 
below need saying. 

Aside from the above, I note that few 
articles on semantics are written by engi- 
neers, physicists, or mathematicians and 
I have an uneasy feeling that ‘general 
semantics’ is being taken over by the 
medical, social science (and related fields) 
people. Most of their writings contribute 
little or nothing to the methodology of 
general semantics and, in fact, seem to 
me to constitute their own brand of meta- 
physics labelled with the word ‘semantics.’ 
In any event, the semantics contained in 
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ETC. does not seem to be very ‘general.’ 
I sincerely wish that this criticism was not 
true and I hope I can be proved wrong. 

One of the more interesting of Kor- 
zybski’s ideas is that of ‘structure’. It ap- 
pears to be used to designate those proper- 
ties of a symbolic or physical system which 
depend primarily on the relations existing 
between the elements of the system and 
not on the characteristics of the individual 
elements of the system. For example, a 
key of the proper ‘structure’ will open a 
lock for which it is designed irrespective 
of the material of which the key is made 
(given sufficient rigidity, of course). 
Similarly, a map is said to be similar in 
structure to the territory it is intended to 
portray, although the map itself may be 
fabricated of a wide range of materials. 
Korzybski carries the notion of ‘structure’ 
over to our linguistic systems and points 
out that they possess many features which 
make them, of necessity, ‘structurally dis- 
similar’ to the real world. An occasional 
reader is made restless by the fact, how- 
ever, that Korzybski utilizes one of these 
same structurally inadequate languages to 
expound his views on semantics. How 
reconcile this apparent paradox? 

The reconciliation may be effected by 
using many different illustrations but per- 
haps the most illuminating is to pursue 
further Korzybski’s own comparison be- 
tween the structure of a map and its cor- 
responding territory. In the first place, no 
map is ever ‘structurally’ like its territory. 
This is no mere quibble based on manu- 
facturing imperfections; it is a conse- 
quence of the fact that it is not possible 
to map a spherical surface on a plane 
surface without distortion. The proof is 
obtained in differential geometry or in 
conformal mapping but it can be seen 
physically by trying to flatten half an 
orange on a flat surface without tearing 
the skin. 


In fact, the only way to get a ‘struc- 
turally’ correct mapping of a geographic 
region is to reproduce it on a spherically 
curved surface. But we know very well 
that mariners, aviators, and ordinary tour- 
ists have been getting along very well in- 
deed for a good many years with ordinary 
‘flat’ maps despite their ‘structural de- 
ficiency’. And we may therefore look 
askance at the proposed criterion of ‘struc- 
tural similarity’ by which we are adjured 
to evaluate the applicability of a new 
symbol system to the various features of 
our environment. 

How is it that we get along so well 
with our imperfect maps? The answer is 
that we know what their deficiencies are 
and we either: 


(a) Use them only in limited 
regions in which their distortons can 
be neglected. 


(b) Or, if we use them in extended 
regions in which their distortions can- 
not be neglected, we supplement them 
with instructions such that corrections 
are introduced to minimize the effect 
of the distortions. 
It is in these long ignored supplementary 
instructions that we must look for the 
answer to many of the questions on the 
nature of ‘structure.’ 

No symbol system exists by itself alone. 
It is always and inevitably accompanied 
by a set of instructions for its use. The 
pythagorean theorem that x? + y? = 2? 
means nothing unless we are told what 
x, y, z are to stand for, how we are to 
determine their magnitude, how we are 
to introduce them in the formula. Most 
of our education consists not only of 
learning various symbols and their rela- 
tions but also of learning the rules for 
use. No manufacturer ever built a com- 
plicated radar set and failed to send along 
with it a set of instructions on how to use 
it. (If he did, he soon heard about it from 
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the Armed forces.) These instructions are 
an essential component! An atomic bomb 
may have been built to perfection for its 
intended purpose but what if the instruc- 
tions that go with it are all wrong? Then 
bomb plus incorrect instructions may 
mean catastrophe. Simpler yet, if an un- 
trained savage receives a screw driver with 
instructions that tell him to use the blunt 
handle for turning a screw, rather than 
the tapered blade, he obviously is going 
to get nowhere fast despite the ‘struc- 
tural’ similarity between the screw driver 
tip and the screw slot. In fact, these in- 
correct instructions might well be the 
cause of as much nervous frustration as 
any other single factor. As a matter of 
fact our savage might do better to use a 
coin (as most of us probably have at one 
time or another) to insert in the screw 
head and turn it. 

Now the last illustration of the preced- 
ing paragraph was not chosen at random. 
It illustrates a very significant point: It is 
possible with sufficient ingenuity or train- 
ing to utilize a device (a coin) to achieve 
a purpose for which it was never intended 
(in this case turning the screw). And it 
is equally true in linguistics and in mathe- 
matics that it is possible to use a symbol 
system of obvious structural inadequacy 
to achieve very significant ends. They can 
be so used because we accompany them by 
suitable instructions and it is this overall 
combination of symbols plus instructions 
for use which must be evaluated in ad- 
judging relative merits. 

As an example from mathematics, con- 
sider the numbers which we use in daily 
life, and which mathematicians describe 
as being a ‘field’. Fields have a very 
definite structure ; in fact, they are nothing 
but ‘structure’. We use the particular field 
of ordinary numbers for many purposes 
including the making of change, weigh- 
ing on scales, adding distances (only if 
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they lie on same straight line), etc. But 
this same field is not suitable for many 
other purposes, such as adding distances 
where we must take direction into ac- 
count. For example, if I walk two miles 
north and then two miles west, I am not 
four miles from home as simple addition 
would indicate. Nevertheless I can use 
my ‘inadequate’ number system even for 
this latter purpose if I introduce new in- 
structions in the form of the pythagorean 
theorem and its rules for use, obtaining 


8 as my correct answer. On the other 
hand, I could have abandoned my old 
‘structurally inadequate’ number system 
and gone to a new system which was 
‘structurally’ superior. Such a new system 
would be vector analysis, in which the 
directional nature of the distances to be 
added is already inherent in the symbols 
and accordingly the necessity for carrying 
along cautionary instructions (pytha- 
gorean theorem, etc.) is reduced. 
These same considerations apply to 
political life. Semanticists who analyze a 
political speech from newspaper reports 
are going far afield when they comment 
on ‘unsane’ behavior because they fail to 
note to what set of ‘instructions for use’ 
the speaker was adhering. Many a poli- 
tician uses a structurally inadequate sym- 
bol system, horrifies the semanticist no 
end, but nevertheless manages to achieve 
far more toward his own ends than does 
the semanticist toward his personal ends. 
The politician does so, I think, because 
he knows his symbol system (and it may 
be very limited) and its limitations in 
certain affairs far better than does the 
semanticist and has managed, if only by 
sheer experience, to derive a set of pe- 
culiarly personal rules for use which com- 
pensate for the defects of his symbol sys- 
tem. (I hope no one will adduce the pre- 
ceding statements as proof that I believe 
all I hear or read.) In general, however, 
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it is as absurdly unjust to condemn a 
political speech on the basis of ‘structural 
dissimilarity) of the symbols used as it 
would be for a Martian to come to earth, 
to examine the maps we use, say the Mer- 
cator’s projection, and thence to condemn 
all our cartographers, mariners, aviators, 
and tourists for using ‘structural inade- 
quate’ systems which ‘will inevitably lead 
to contradictions, frustrations, neuroses, 
etc’. Of course, our maps are distorted. 
Maybe Greenland does look as big as the 
United States! Maybe all the longitude 
lines do look to be parallel when we know 
very well they are not! But that doesn’t 
mean that they are not useful, that they 
can’t be used to navigate a ship most any- 
where the water isn’t frozen or too shal- 
low! 

Not only is it true that most of our sys- 
tems are structurally dissimilar, it is like- 
wise true that it is highly desirable that 
we use structurally dissimilar systems, all 
things considered. Plane maps are easy to 
fold, easy to print, easy to carry about. 
They cost little. A globe would eliminate 
distortion in the map, true, but who wants 
to carry around a globe? Who would ser- 
iously propose putting a globe in the 
crowded cockpit of a modern jet fighter 
airplane? In brief, we may conclude that 
structural distortion of a symbol system 
is desirable if it results in physical com- 
pactness in space or time, or leads to 
lessened cost, ease of manufacture, ease 
of understanding, and so on ad infinitum. 
And provided that we can always com- 
pensate for the distortion in actual use by 
sending along instructions telling the user 
what the distortions are! 

Let us define a ‘complete’ symbolic 
system as consisting of two parts: (a) 
the symbols proper and their specified re- 
lations, (b) the usage rules that state how 
the system of symbols proper shall be 
used. This ‘complete’ system, moreover 


should be understood to include the tacit 
habits of the user which are not specific- 
ally given in the rules but are more often 
than not the result of his environment 
from birth. This ‘complete’ system, this 
final combination, may then be said to 
have a ‘structure’ and it is the structure 
of this final combination which should 
be similar to the real world, not the struc- 
ture of the symbol system proper, which 
may actually be at wide variance with the 
real world for various desirable reasons. 

Korzybski has actually done something 
of this sort for us when he introduced the 
use of subscripts, quotation marks, etc. 
symbols, and so forth. In so doing, he 
gave us a new set of instructions, a new 
set of rules, for using an inadequate sym- 
bol system and the combination of the two 
may be said to have a greater degree of 
‘structural’ validity than did the old. Note 
that we still use the same symbol system 
proper but with new rules! 

The fact that Korzybski has given us 
a new set of instructions for common use 
does not mean, however, that other peo- 
ple have not by trial and error also 
evolved their own peculiar and personal 
rules although they are not explicitly 
recognized as such. The socially adroit 
politician has such rules although he may 
never write them down or be verbally 
aware of them. I think it is reasonable 
to believe that when an individual can 
adjust himself to his environment, or to 
some features of it, he has to that extent 
evolved a ‘complete’ linguistic or symbol 
system which is in many respects struc- 
turally similar to his environment. But 
if you read only what he writes (i.e. con- 
sider only half of his symbol system) you 
will never be able to determine what con- 
stitutes the ‘structure’ of his system. 

Moreover, Korzybski assumes that it is 
possible always to find or construct sym- 
bol systems which are similar to the real 
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world or certain of its aspects. That such 
a system always exists is a hypothesis and 
it is by no means evident that we will 
always, by means of symbol systems as 
we now know them, be able to construct 
symbolic entities which are similar to the 
real world. 

In conclusion, it has not been my in- 
tent to minimize the concept of ‘structure’ 
but rather to enlarge it. If better symbol 
systems are to be built they must be con- 
structed by people who have a broad view 
of what constitutes the ‘structure’ of a 
symbol system. Such systems will not be 
built by ‘semanticists’ whose principal 
preoccupation seems to be the determina- 
tion of deficiencies of symbol systems 
used in other fields and whose criteria 
seem to derive wholly from the notion 
that ‘structure’ is exclusively a matter of 
word-fact relationships. 

JOHN TERRY 
Staten Island, New York 


{Eprror’s Note: Mr. Terry's remarks 
on the necessity of including a set of di- 
rections with a symbolic or a mechanical 
system for complete utilization of its 
structure are quite justified. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the general se- 
manticists’ concern with politicians’ and 
advertisers’ discourse is due not so much 
to the dissimilarity of structure between 
those maps and the territory of ex- 
tensional situations, as Mr. Terry implies, 
but rather to the fact that the maps are 
sold to the public as actual real estate. 
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General semanticists are very much aware 
that statesmen, preachers, advertisers, etc. 
are quite able to use their distorted maps 
to their own ends and often exhibit un- 
canny prediction ability about mass be- 
havior in doing so. It is these ends them- 
selves which general semanticists find de- 
plorable if sanity of our species is to be 
attained and preserved. One of the chief 
theses in the outlook of general semantics, 
especially in the work of Korzybski, is 
that every time we fail to notice a dis- 
tortion in a map, that is, every time we 
mistake the structure of the map for that 
of the territory, certain changes occur in 
the structure of our nervous system, so 
that further confusion of map and terri- 
tory becomes more likely until we are 
finally completely preoccupied with maps 
only. Then north becomes ‘up,’ the British 
Empire pink, and we think we are travel- 
ing when was pass our finger across the 
paper. The immense difficulty of induc- 
ing extensional orientations in a middle- 
aged person whose contact with the world 
has been largely through newspapers is 
well known. It is characteristic of poli- 
ticians’ speeches, etc., that sets of di- 
rections are not furnished with them, 
simply because these speeches are not 
even offered as ‘maps’ of reality. They 
are implied to be reality. If direction 
were to be furnished with each bottle of 
verbal output on this planet, the safest 
way to label most of them would prob- 
ably be with a skull and cross-bones. 
A. RAPOPORT. } 
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x EDITORIAL + 


Report of the Retiring President of the 
Society for General Semantics 


HE OPPORTUNITY to participate in 
the gratifying development of the So- 
ciety for General Semantics during the 
past two years has been made the more 
rewarding by the extraordinary spirit of 
cooperation on the part of all those who 
have given freely of their time and effort 
to provide as fully as possible for the 
perpetuation of Alfred Korzybski’s con- 
structive and liberating contributions 
toward a more adequate human society. 
That the development has, indeed, been 
gratifying is indicated by the following 
outstanding facts: As of June 30, 1945, 
the Society for General Semantics had 290 
members; as of May 5, 1947, it had 1025 
members. In slightly less than two years 
there has been approximately a 250 per 
cent increase in membership. During the 
same period the circulation of ETC. has 
increased correspondingly from approxi- 
mately 540 to about 1500 and at the same 
time the magazine has been enlarged. 
Moreover, there have been sixteen issues 
of the newsletter, Quote,, which was first 
published in April, 1945, and which is 
distributed free to all Society members. 
Another particularly important aspect of 
the Society growth is to be seen in the fact 
that there are now eleven local chapters 
of the Society, as follows: Boston, Detroit, 
Greendale (Wisconsin), Los Angeles, 
New York, Pasadena, St. Paul, Sydney 
(Australia), University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and Winnipeg (Canada). 
The extent to which general semantics is 
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being applied in clinics and laboratories, 
in industry, government, etc., and the ex- 
tent to which it is being taught in col- 
leges and universities is difficult to meas- 
ure because much of such activity is casual 
and informal, much of the teaching goes 
on under a variety of course titles, other 
than that of ‘general semantics,’ and there 
is no continuous survey machinery for ob- 
taining relevant information. Textbook 
sales, however, published articles, corre- 
spondence, ‘grapevine reports,’ etc. leave 
no doubt that the spread of general se- 
mantics during the past two years has 
been accelerated and extensive. Finally, 
since June 30, 1945, it has been possible 
for the Society to make payments amount- 
ing to over $2,000.00 to the Institute of 
General Semantics. 


There have, of course, been problems, 
some of them serious and perplexing. In 
fact, the Society for General Semantics 
faced in 1945 the bedrock problem of 
insuring its own development to a degree 
essential to the realization of its funda- 
mental objective. That objective, as stated 
in the original charter, has been from the 
beginning to provide a recognized channel 
through which students of general se- 
mantics, in their diverse fields of work 
and in their various ways, might cooperate 
as effectively as possible. The Society was 
designed, therefore, to make possible a 
suitable medium of publication and ex- 
change of information concerning the 
work and interests of students of general 








semantics; to contribute financial support 
to the Institute of General Semantics and 
to stimulate in other possible ways the 
study and application of general semantics 
and to promote scholarship and scientific 
research relevant to its clarification, re- 
finement and further development. 

It turned out to be of special signifi- 
cance that under the original charter of 
the Society, adopted in April, 1942, pro- 
vision was made for the payment to the 
Institute of General Semantics of a stated 
proportion of Society membership dues: 
‘Out of all membership fees of whatever 
classification, Five Dollars ($5) from 
each annual membership and Five Dol- 
lars ($5) annually for each existing Hon- 
orary Membership shall be retained by the 
Society for its own activities, publications 
and maintenance; the balance shall be 
turned over to the Institute of General 
Semantics to be used in whatever way its 
Board of Trustees and Directors see fit.’ 

It was hoped that in this way substan- 
tial financial support of the Institute might 
be effected. An audited financial state- 
ment is being prepared for publication in 
ETC., but certain basic information may 
be presented at this time. The most im- 
portant statement to be made is this: the 
original provision, formulated in advance 
of practical experience, proved to provide 
considerably less than had been hoped 
for; from April of 1942 to June of 
1945, the arrangement had secured only 
$2258.00 for the Institute, and the So- 
ciety was in arrears to the extent of 
$166.75 (paid November 29, 1945). At 
the same time these payments had in- 
volved such a severe drain on Sociéty 
funds that by 1945 it had become clear 
that the very continuation of the Society 
was being seriously endangered. 

For this reason, and also because by 
the spring of 1946 the administrative ex- 
perience of the Governing Board had 
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made it obvious that the Society's func- 
tions and operating procedures were not 
sufficiently well defined in the original 
charter, a constitutional committee was 
appointed in April, 1946. This committee 
was composed of Dr. C. B. Congdon, Karl 
Hauch, Charles Kluss, and Victor Rubin, 
under the chairmanship of Irving J. Lee. 
The committee prepared a new constitu- 
tion which more adequately defines the 
Society's organizational structure and op- 
erational procedures and more clearly in- 
dicates the designation of essential re- 
sponsibilities. After approval by the Gov- 
erning Board on July 14, 1946, this con- 
stitution was submitted to the membership 
and was ratified by a vote of 271 to 13. 
The new constitution became effective as 
of November 15, 1946. 

The original charter of the Society and 
the new constitution are reproduced in the 
present issue of ETC, at the end of this 
report. The new constitution provides that 
‘Financial contributions from Society 
funds shall be made to the Institute of 
General Semantics by two-thirds vote of 
the Governing Board.’ 

The provision was phrased in this way, 
after thorough and conscientious delibera- 
tion, because the Governing Board’s ex- 
perience with a specified commitment rela- 
tive to the division and distribution of 
Society revenue had been such as to make 
quite clear that, at least until the financial 
stability of the organization becomes well 
established, a more flexible arrangement 
is definitely essential to the Society's con- 
tinued existence. The present Governing 
Board acted, therefore, to provide for con- 
tinuing financial support of the Institute, 
while avoiding the essential irresponsi- 
bility of committing future Governing 
Boards to specific financial obligations for 
which no corresponding resources could 
be assured. It was a simple case of chang- 
ing the map to fit the territory. 
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EDITORIAL 


In spite of the fact that the rising costs 
of publishing ETC. and conducting the 
other activities basic to the Society's exist- 
ence and growth have made it impossible 
to make payments in full and consistently 
on time to the Institute under the original 
charter commitment, payments have been 
made to the Institute, to the extent that 
Society funds would permit, as follows: 


Date Amount 
2-12-43 $1085.00 
8-13-44 573.00 
5-17-45 700.00 

11-29-45 166.75 
4- 8-46 1000.00 
5- 5-47 941.50 


Total, to date $4466.25 

The substantial payment of May 5, 
1947, was made possible, not by mem- 
bership dues but by the unprecedented 
success of the Society's 1947 Chicago lec- 
ture series. An official statement may not 
be made appropriately in advance of the 
audited financial report to be published in 
ETC., but it can be said that slightly less 
than $1000.00 is still due the Institute 
under the terms of the original charter. 
It goes without saying that the Govern- 
ing Board plans to discharge this obliga- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 

It is to be stressed that individual mem- 
bers of the Society should take due ac- 
count of the clearly demonstrated fact that 
the Institute of General Semantics cannot 
be adequately supported from Society 
membership dues, or other foreseeable So- 
ciety revenue, and that they appreciate 
therefore, the need for individual contri- 
butions made directly to the Institute. We 
have learned that, contrary to the enthusi- 
astic expectations of 1942, the Society is 
just not an adequate fund-raising agency 
for the Institute. I trust that it will not 
be regarded as out of order for me to 


sum up what I feel I have learned in this 
connection during the two years I have 
been president by saying simply that in 
my judgment the Institute has suffered 
from the fact that apparently many per- 
sons have been led, by the original So- 
ciety charter, to believe that by paying 
their Society dues they were doing their 
full share to support the Institute. The 
figures given above show just how much 
—rather, just how little—that support has 
amounted to. And, even so, it has had to 
be made up in considerable part from 
revenue other than membership dues. It 
is my personal recommendation—which I 
make not as an officer but simply as a 
member of the Society and as a friend of 
Alfred Korzybski—that Society members 
look upon their membership dues as their 
share of the cost of publishing ETC. and 
Quote,, of conducting the Semantic Book 
Club, of maintaining a national ofice— 
in general, of having an organized na- 
tional and international group that can 
work more effectively than can an equal 
number of isolated individuals to further 
Korzybski’s work. Contributions to the 
Institute are quite definitely something 
else. They should be paid to the Institute, 
not to the Society, and they should be 
made as generous as possible. 

To the extent that Society revenue 
exceeds expenses, payments can be made 
to the Institute—but we should all note 
clearly that the very best the Society has 
been able to do since 1942 adds up to less 
than $4500.00 and, under the 1942 char- 
ter terms, we are still nearly $1000.00 
in arrears. That does not constitute ade- 
quate support for the Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics. Individual contributions 
should be made to it direct, and they 
should be greatly increased. 

In addition to the Society's publication 
program, its direct financial aid to the In- 
stitute of General Semantics and its en- 
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couragement of the formation of local 
chapters, two other major activities have 
been carried forward. 

First, the Chicago lecture series has 
been held each year since it was first pre- 
sented in 1944. This year’s series was 
organized and carried through with ex- 
traordinary success by Mr. Rex Wickland 
and his assistants, notably Jean and 
George Taylor, Evelyn and Paul Rochetto, 
Harold McGuire, Herman Barnett, Alice 
Young, Ruth Hanson, Edward MacNeal, 
Mrs. Henry Irwin, Dorothy Hooker, Dor- 
othy Johnson, and Elizabeth Glenn John- 
son, Executive Secretary of the Society. 
Lectures were presented by Thurman 
Arnold, Wendell Johnson, Anatol Rapo- 
port, Irving J. Lee, S. I. Hayakawa, and 
H. G. and L. R. Lieber. The lecture pro- 
grams were conducted by C. B. Congdon, 
Robert H. Carpenter, William Y. Bell, 
Hayakawa and Rapoport. Average attend- 
ance at the lectures in the winter of 1944- 
45 was 175. The six lectures in 1947 were 
attended by approximately 4500 persons, 
and average of 750 per lecture. Revenue 
from the 1947 lecture series has markedly 
improved the Society's financial condition, 
and it is most appropriate that the appre- 
ciation and congratulations of all mem- 
bers of the Society be extended to Mr. 
Wickland and those who assisted him. 

Second, a book club service was inau- 
gurated in 1946. Known as the Semantics 
Book Club, the program is designed to 
make readily available to members of the 
Society new books which might be of 
particular interest to them. A committee 
(S. I. Hayakawa, Irving J. Lee, A. C. 


Spectorsky, and Wendell Johnson) is con- 


tinuously active in evaluating books re- 
cently published and manuscripts sched- 
uled for publication with a view to their 


suitability as Semantics Book Club selec- 
tions. So far, two books have been dis- 
tributed: People in Quandaries by Wen- 
dell Johnson and The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword by Ruth Benedict. Present ten- 
tative plans, subject to necessary changes, 
call for distribution of A. B. Johnson’s 
A Treatise on Language and Laura Hob- 
son's Gentleman's Agreement. Society 
members are sent a review of each book 
selected by the committee, together with 
an order form. Publishers’ discounts allow 
for a modest profit for the Society pro- 
vided enough books are sold, which 
means that by purchasing the books se- 
lected by the committee, members not 
only obtain reading material especially 
chosen with a view to their interest in 
general semantics, but they also at the 
same time automatically make a small con- 
tribution to the Society and thus partici- 
pate to this extent in furthering its gen- 
eral program. The committee members 
serve, of course, without remuneration. 
Reactions so far indicate that the Se- 
mantics Book Club provides a service 
which most members value highly. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be able to 
make this report of two years of Society 
growth and development. The Society has 
now achieved sufficient size that there is 
every reason to be confident that its sphere 
of usefulness will continue steadily to ex- 
pand. It is to be greatly hoped that the 
Society may long continue to provide an 
effective rallying point for all those who 
appreciate the pervasive individual and 
cultural benefits to be gained from the 
perpetuation and development of Alfred 
Korzybski’s works. 


WENDELL JOHNSON 
President, 1945-47 
Society for General Semantics 
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STATEMENT AND PREAMBLE 
(Reprinted from the ‘Prospectus’ of ETC. prepared for Dinner Meeting, Chicago, April, 1942.) 


THE HOPES and plans of many people interested in general semantics are finally being trans- 
lated into action. The Society for General Semantics is now under way. Some may say that 
this is an inopportune time for an undertaking of this kind. Maybe in some ways that is true, 
but in a deeper sense the wider dissemination of the extensional method is more important now 
than ever. We are aware of the uncertainties and difficulties we are facing. That, however, is 
not a sound reason for shrinking from our responsibilities. If the formulations of general se- 
mantics have value for cultural reconstruction—and we believe they have—then the time for 
action is now. 

The committee charged with the responsibility of formulating a charter and by-laws are 
well aware of the rapidly shifting character of our 1942 environment. Consequently it has 
been their aim to make the form of organization relatively flexible and adjustable to changing 
circumstances. The provisions made are of such nature that they will permit the Society to 
continue satisfactorily even if many of those deeply interested should be called to serve their 
country. Surely there will be others who will build on these foundations. 

Through the activities of the Society, it is anticipated that members will have an oppor- 
tunity to know each other better. The publication, meetings to be held at reasonably frequent 
intervals in Chicago and elsewhere, etc., will afford means of communication and interchange 
of ideas. Those interested can exchange experiences, talk over applications of the extensional 
method, discuss problems, etc. 

Need we explain to students of general semantics that this program will not satisfy or 
please everyone in all its details? We have tried to follow the suggestions and wishes that many 
have expressed on various occasions. Efforts have been made to have the program as compre- 
hensive as possible. Although the plans in every phase may not suit you fully, we believe that 
they are sufficiently varied so that you can find something of value and benefit for yourself. 
At least you will have an opportunity to take part in your own way in an endeavor in which 
you have indicated an interest. 

While it is natural that we are interested in what we ourselves can get out of a Society 
of this type, it seems our evaluations should go deeper than that. To be specific: one of the 
purposes of this Society is ‘to secure financial support and wider recognition for the Institute 
of General Semantics.’ This financial support will be procured both by the collection of dues 
from the membership and by the encouragement of gifts to the Institute. 

What is the financial situation? In general, organizations of the type of the Institute have 
experienced increasing financial problems during the past few years. Rising taxation has tended 
to limit the large contributions of many who formerly supported these enterprises. Such institu- 
tions are finding it necessary to secure more small gifts or contributions from a much larger 
number of people. Univerities, colleges, hospitals and other institutions and associations without 
exception report this trend. To this has been added the impact of war upon our economy. The 
national effort demands a larger part of the funds of relatively wealthy people and so diminishes 
what they can give to other worthy causes. It must be remembered that the Institute of General 
Semantics was founded very recently and has not had the benefit of gifts accumulated over many 
years. Nor has it been feasible for the Institute at any time in its short history to undertake any 
specific program for financial help from its friends and students. 

The Institute faces the problem of survival. Since the exhaustion of the funds given for 
founding the Institute in 1938, operations have been carried on largely by income-producing 
activities such as seminars, preparation and sale of publications, etc., and by voluntary contribu- 
tions from a few, students. The progress of the work is due to an inordinate expenditure of time 
and effort by Korzybski and every member of the staff, frequently with little compensation. In 
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the present war environment it is doubtful whether these activities will continue to produce an 
appreciable income. 

Through the Society it is hoped that all those deeply interested in Korzybski and his work 
will have an opportunity to formulate and carry out a sound program for extending the under- 
standing and use of general semantics. It is apparent that if the Institute is to survive as an 
active organization, some well planned financial program must be undertaken immediately. If 
the Institute were forced to discontinue its activities, the loss would be irreparable. This places 
the future of the Institute directly in our hands. Whether we go forward or lose ground will be 
determined in some measure by the decisions that we make now. 

The Executive Committee elected at the meeting held on January 30, presents for your ap- 
proval the Charter and By-Laws of the Society for General Semantics. We want to express 
our appreciation for the cooperation of all those who have helped. 


CHARTER AND BY-LAWS 
SOCIETY FOR GENERAL SEMANTICS 


(Adopted, April 1942) 


PREAMBLE 


BECAUSE the cultural crisis of our time is growing more acute, and BECAUSE we believe 
that the system of General Semantics formulated by Alfred Korzybski provides a method of 
applying the findings of modern science to the problems of human survival, and offers the hope 
of a more generally helpful reconstruction, We ARE undertaking the organization of a society 
for the study and application of General Semantics. 


NAME 
The name of the organization shall be the Society FoR GENERAL SEMANTICS. 


GENERAL AIMS 


The general aims of the Society shall be (1) to promote wider knowledge and under- 
standing of General Semantics among scientists, scholars, educators, statesmen, writers, leaders 
of public opinion, etc.; (2) to promote and encourage the application of General Semantics to 
the solution of individual and social problems at all levels of human experience; (3) to seek 
and discover methods by which General Semantics can be presented more widely to the public 
through schools, press, radio, moving pictures, governmental agencies, labor unions, business 
management, etc.; (4) to compile and synthesize empirical data on the relevance and generality 
of the system. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. The Society will publish and distribute to the membership a periodical which, in addi- 
tion to reporting the results of application and research, will provide a medium through which 
members can keep in touch with each other and the Institute. 

2. The Society shall arrange meetings for members and others interested in General Se- 
mantics, in Chicago and elsewhere. 

3. The Society shall secure financial support and wider recognition for the Institute of 
General Semantics as a center of training, study, and research, Financial support will be procured 
both by the collection of dues from the membership and by the encouragement of gifts to the 
Institute. 

4. All those making their first year’s membership payments in full prior to September 1, 
1942, shall be classified as Charter Members. Participating membership fees shall be Ten 
Dollars ($10) per year. All those contributing more than Twenty Five Dollars ($25) per year 
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CHARTER AND BY-LAWS 


shall be classified as Sponsoring Members. All those contributing One Hundred Dollars ($100) 
or more a year shall be classified as Foundation Members. Honorary Memberships may be 
awarded upon the recommendation of the Board of Directors of the Institute of General Se- 
mantics and at the discretion of the Board of Directors of this Society. 

5. Out of all membership fees of whatever classification, Five Dollars ($5) from each 
annual membership and Five Dollars ($5) annually for each existing Honorary Membership 
shall be retained by the Society for its own activities, publications and maintenance; the balance 


shall be turned over to the Institute of General Semantics to be used in whatever way its Board 
of Trustees and Directors see fit. 


ORGANIZATION 


1, The Governing Board of the Society shall consist of five Directors, a President, and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. At the first election by the Charter Members on September 30, 1942, one 
Director shall be elected for a term of three years; two Directors shall be elected for a term 
of two years; two Directors shall be elected for a term of one year. At succeeding elections, 
all Directors shall be elected to three-year terms, except those who are elected to fill unexpired 
terms. Vacancies in the Board of Directors shall be filled by appointment of the Board until 
the next regular election. The term of the President and of the Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
one year. 

2. The number of Directors may be increased or decreased by resolution duly adopted at 
any meeting of the Directors on notice to members of the Society mailed to each member at 
least ten days before the meeting called to consider the resolution which shall be contained in the 
notice. 

3. These By-Laws can be amended only by resolution duly adopted at a regular meeting of 
the Directors, but only when such change has been mailed to the members at least ten days in 
advance of the meeting called to consider the change. A two-thirds vote is necessary to carry. 

4. The number and dates of meetings are to be decided upon at the first meeting of the 
duly elected Directors. 

5. Ballots shall be distributed by mail to members outside of the metropolitan Chicago area 
thirty days prior to the election of Directors and Officers. 

6. Any official acts of the Board of Directors amending or affecting any of the above pro- 


visions must be announced to the membership prior to the next succeeding election of the Board 
of Directors. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
SOCIETY FOR GENERAL SEMANTICS 


(Adopted November, 1946) 


ARTICLE I, OBJECTIVES 


The Society for General Semantics is a non-profit organization, chartered in the State of 
Illinois, U.S.A. Its objectives are: 

1. To provide regular and effective exchange of information among its members with 
respect to their common interest in general semantics. 

2. To encourage the study of general semantics in schools, colleges and universities, and 
under such other auspices as may be suitable, and by individuals. 

3. To encourage scholarship and research conducive to the development of general se- 
mantics, and to the indication and realization of its significant applications in education, medicine, 
industry, government and other fields of human endeavor, and by individuals in their day-to-day 
activities. 

4. To furnish those interested in general semantics with democratic and responsible leader- 
ship in the pursuit of their common interest. 
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ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Application for membership shall be made in writing to the Executive Secretary, 
together with payment of membership dues, and the Executive Secretary shall acknowledge the 
application, record the applicant as a member, and enter the applicant as a paid-up subscriber 
to ETC. 


ARTICLE III. OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BOARD 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, a Vice-President, and 
a Secretary-Treasurer. These officers shall be elected annually by a majority vote of the 
membership. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a Governing Board consisting of the officers, seven councillors, and 
the Editor of ETC.: A Review of General Semantics (Article VI). Councillors shall be elected 
by a majority vote of the membership to terms of three years. Vacancies in the Board of 
Directors shall be filled by appointment of the Governing Board until the next regular election. 

Sec. 3. Not less than two names of members of the Society shall be designated as candi- 
dates for each position by a Nominating Committee appointed annually by the Governing Board. 

Sec. 4. Ballots shall be forwarded to the membership not later than April 15, and those 
shall be returned not later than May 15 to the offices of the Society.* The vote of the majority 
of the ballots returned shall be construed as a majority vote of the membership. 

Sec. 5. Vacancies occurring in any elective office during the year may be filled by the 
Governing Board for the unexpired term of office. 


ARTICLE IV. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SECTION 1. In addition to the elective officers, there shall be an Executive Secretary ap- 
pointed by a majority vote of the Governing Board to serve during the pleasure of the Board 
on such terms as the Board may approve. The Executive Secretary shall be directly responsible 
to the Secretary-Treasurer; through him to the Executive Committee, and through this Com- 
mittee to the full Board. The right to hire, discharge, and set the general policy for the Executive 
Secretary shall be lodged with the Board. The President, as Chairman of the Governing Board, 
shall issue letters of appointment or dismissal to, and receive letters of resignation from, the 


Executive Secretary. 


ARTICLE V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of three members and the 
Editor of ETC. (ex officio), of whom one shall be the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall serve as 
Chairman of the Committee. The other two members shall be elected from the Governing Board 
by a majority vote for terms of one year. The Executive Committee shall be convened at any 
time by the Secretary-Treasurer for the purpose of making necessary decisions or transacting 
necessary business during the intervals between meetings of the Governing Board. It may 
exercise the rights and privileges of the Governing Board in the conduct of its business except 
as herein or hereinafter defined by the Board. Actions of the Executive Committee shall be 
reported by the Secretary-Treasurer at each regular meeting of the Governing Board. 


ARTICLE VI. OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


SECTION 1. ETC.: A Review of General Semantics shall be the official journal of the 
Society. 

Sec. 2. There shall be an Editor of ETC. who shall be elected by a majority vote of the 
Governing Board. He shall be responsible for the publication of ETC. The number of issues of 
ETC. to be published in each fiscal year shall be set by the Governing Board at the beginning 
of each such fiscal period. 


* Because the nominating committee's report is delayed, the 1947 election is being held a 
few weeks late. 
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ARTICLE VII. CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members at 
any regular business meeting or by mail ballot. Twenty members may petition the Secretary- 


Treasurer for amendment, who shall thereupon submit the amendment to all members for vote by 
mail ballot. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. A meeting of the Governing Board shall be called at least twice every year 
except as otherwise provided. 

Sec. 2. Meetings of the Governing Board shall be called at the direction of the President. 

Sec. 3. A meeting of the Governing Board officially called may transact business. 


ARTICLE II 


SECTION 1. The classification of a member of the Society shall be determined by the 
amount of dues he elects to pay annually. Types of membership in the Society shall be deter- 
mined as follows: Participating, $4-$9; Contributing, $10-$24; Sustaining, $25-$99; Founda- 
tion, $100 and over. 


Sec. 2. A member whose dues are two years in arrears shall automatically be dropped from 
the rolls of the Society. 


ARTICLE III. Duties oF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the President: 

a. To preside at all official meetings of the Society or of the Governing Board. 

b. To call emergency meetings of the Society or of the Governing Board. 

c. To appoint members of authorized committees, and to serve as ex-officio member on each. 

d. To define the duties and status of any authorized committee, or of any officer of the 
Society, whenever relevant definitions have not been adequately indicated in the Constitution or 
By-Laws, or by the Governing Board. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President shall automatically assume the duties and responsibilities of 
the President on the death of the latter or his inability for any reason to attend to his office. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be responsible for the maintenance of adequate 
records of the Society. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall be responsible for the collection and safeguarding of the 
Society’s lawful funds, subject to the authorization of the Governing Board. 


The Secretary-Treasurer shall secure a bond when funds entrusted to his care shall reach 
or exceed Two Thousand Dollars. 


ARTICLE IV. DuTIES OF THE GOVERNING BOARD 


SECTION 1. The Governing Board shall determine the administrative and fiscal policies of 
the Society and shall exercise general supervision of the affairs of the Society. A quorum of the 
Governing Board in meeting shall consist of not less than five members. 

Sec. 2. All expenditures of the Society shall be under the control of the Governing Board, 
and it shall be the duty of the Board to safeguard the funds of the Society. 

Sec. 3. The Governing Board shall present to the Society at its annual meeting a report 
of the Board's activities. 

Sec. 4. The Governing Board shall have full and final authority for the employment or 
dismissal of the Executive Secretary. Assistants to the Executive Secretary, as required, shall be 
employed or dismissed by the Executive Secretary. 

Sec. 5. If, in the opinion of two-thirds of the members of the Governing Board, conditions 
beyond the Board’s control make it impossible or inadvisable to hold the annual business meet- 
ing of the Society during a certain year, the Board shall be empowered to transact all business 
that would ordinarily be brought before that meeting. If an advance polling of all councillors 
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shows that it will be impossible to get together a majority at any given locality, the Board may 
conduct business by postal ballot. A quorum shall consist of the Board members present or 
answering the mail ballot, as the case may be. 

Sec. 6. On any question submitted for vote of the Governing Board, provision shall be 
made upon the ballot for any member of the Board to request a general mail ballot to the 
membership, and if two-thirds of the Board members request that the membership be ballotted, 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall instruct the Executive Secretary to circulate a mail ballot to the 
membership, and the question shall be decided as a majority of the replies from the membership 
indicates. 

ARTICLE V. DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SECTION 1. The Executive Secretary shall perform all duties involved in the effective main- 
tenance of the national office of the Society. 

Sec. 2. Expenditure of Society funds by the Executive Secretary shall be authorized by 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Secretary shall have jurisdiction, subject to review. and approval of 
the Governing Board, over all business of the Society and non-editorial aspects of the publica- 
tion of ETC., including the processing of contracts with printers, sale of printed copies, dis- 
tribution of copies to subscribers, and keeping of all records pertaining thereto, attending to 
matters involving copyright and reprint privileges, keeping records of subscribers, and handling 
all billing and all monies appropriated to ETC. by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Secretary shall submit a detailed and audited financial report of 
ETC. and other Society publications to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall present the report for 
review by the Governing Board at the end of each fiscal year. 


ARTICLE VI. HONORS OF THE SOCIETY 


Honors of the Society for General Semantics: In recognition of outstanding achievement, 
the Governing Board shall award to such persons as are judged worthy the “Honors of the 
Society” with appropriate citations, a suitable certificate thereof to be presented to each person 
so recognized, 


ARTICLE VII, RELATIONSHIP TO THE INSTITUTE OF GENERAL SEMANTICS 


Financial contributions from Society funds shall be made to the Institute of General Se- 
mantics by two-thirds vote of the Governing Board. 


ARTICLE VIII. Locat CHAPTERS 


Ten or more members of the Society (or fewer at the discretion of the Governing Board) 
may petition the Secretary-Treasurer to form a local chapter of the Society, and upon two-thirds 
vote of the Governing Board shall be recognized as a local chapter. Such petition shall include 
the name of the chapter (according to geographical location), a list of its members, the names 
of its officers (President, Secretary, and Treasurer), an essential statement of its proposed 
activities, and a statement of agreement to submit on July 1 of each year a report of its mem- 
bership and its activities for the past year. 


ARTICLE IX. STATUS OF PRESENT OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Adoption of this Constitution does not alter the status or function of any duly elected or 
appointed officers or members of the Governing Board at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution. Upon the adoption of this Constitution the members of the Governing Board who are 
not officers, and the Editor of ETC., who under any previous Constitution were known as 
Directors, shall hereafter be known as Councillors. 


ARTICLE X. AMENDMENTS 


By-Laws of the Society may be amended by a majority vote of the Governing Board at any 
regular meeting or by mail ballot, such a ballot to be provided by the Executive Secretary upon 
petition of a majority of the Governing Board. 
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x} A limited number of bound copies of Vol- 
ume Il and a somewhat better supply of 
Volume Ill of ETC. are still obtainable at 
Five Dollars a volume, in heavy blue cloth 


X> Back numbers of all issues excepting Vol- 
ume 1, No. 1, and Volume Il, Number 4 are 
obtainable at One Dollar a copy (Seventy- 
five cents to members and subscribers). 
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Chicago 16 














